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Look for the Continental Red Seal on the engine 
of the airplane that you buy. It is your assur- 
ance of outstanding performance and economy. 
Owners and pilots prefer Continental Red Seal 
engines because of their proven power, relia- 


bility and economy, and — far from least 


important — because Continental service and 
parts are always as near as the nearest airport. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
Aircratt Fngine [Jivision 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 













DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTORS 


Aircraft Sales ( npan 


Fort Wort Texas 
Aircraft Sales Corpo 
Detroit 26, Michiga 


Anderson Air Activities 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
Associated Aviation ( 


Cines ati 26. Ohio 


Bishop Fiying Service 


Flint, Michiea 


Buffalo Aeronautical Ce 


Buffalo, New York 


Burk Aviation Corporatio 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Capitol Aircraft Sales 
Clint Maryland 

arnana Fiyvyine Service 


( 

Bloomington, Itlinois 
Central Flying Service 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


joe E. { 

Northwest Air Service 
Seattle Washingt 
Dakota Aviation { np 
Muron, South Dakota 


Harrington Air Service, 


Mansfield, Ohio 
Hinck Flying Service 
Minneapolis, Minnesot 


“ Oscar L. Hostetter 


Thomasville, Pennsytvania 


Hughes Flying Service 
Lansing Michigar 


: 
' — 


that one may expect flying hours well in excess of today’s standards 

but when routine adjustments are needed, prompt service, expert work- 
manship and charges based on carefully predetermined costs,* are 
assured Seabee owners by the country-wide “set-up” of distributors and 


dealers who literally constitute a Blue Ribbon Roster of Aviation Leaders. 


Republic Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, Long Island, New York. 


Interstate Airmotive, Ine 

St. Lowis 21, Missouri 

Lane Aviation Corporation 
Columbus 9, Ohio 

Livingston Airways Corporatio 
Waterloo, lowa 
Maiscott-Smith Flying Service, Inc 
South Charteston, West Virginia 
Marden Airways, Inc 
Waterville, Maine 

M otcall Flying Service 
Walbridge. Ohio 

Miller Aviation Center 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Muncie Aviation Corporation 
Muncie, Indiana 

North American Airport Corp 
White Plains, New York 
Northern Air Service 

Grand Rapids 8 Michigan 
O'Connor Aircraft Company 
Albany. New York 

Omaha Aircraft Company 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Ong Aircraft Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Philadeiphia Aviation Corporation 
Philadeiphia 2, Pennsylvania 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Rankin Aviation tndustries 
Tulare, California 

Raymond Aircraft Company 
Orlando, Florida 

Satair Flying School 

New York (9. New York 


ws REPUBLIC SFABEF OSTRIBUTORS 


Scranton Airways 

Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 
Serv-Air, inc 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
Simsbury Flying Service, tne 
Simsbury, Connecticut 
Southeastern Air Service, Ine 
Atianta 2. Georgia 

Southern Air Services 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Southern Airways Company 

Birmingham 6, Alabama 

Taynor-Harris Aviation Service 

Champaign, tilinois 

Turgeon Flying Service, tne 

Northbrook, IlMinois 

Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp 

indianapolis 44, Indiana 

E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc 

Norwood, Massachusetts 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 

Leavens Bros. Air Services, Ltd 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

MacLeod Aircraft Ltd 

5515 Cypress Street 

Vancouver British Columbia, 
Canada 

McDonald Aviation Company, Ltd 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Pulsifer Bros... Ltd 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Curtiss-Reid Flying Service, Ltd 

Montreal. Quebec. Canada 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES 

Smith, Kirkpatrick & Co Ine 

New York 4, New York 
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The four-place Republic Seabee amphibian is so planned and constructed 
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FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 


E. F. Drew Y Cia., Ltda 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Productos Automotrices S.A 
Havana, Cuba 

Actividades Aereas, S.A 
Panama, R. de Panama 
Limitada Nacional del Servicio Aereo 
Barranquilla, Colombia 
Productos Aereas Pan Americanos 
Mexico, D. F.. Mexico i 
Horacio Torrendell 

F/A Cuareim 2052-2082 

Esq. Guatamala 

Montevideo, Uruguay 

A. & H. Gildred Corp 

Lima, Peru 

Oficina Tecnica Stubbins 

Caracas, Venezuela 

Compafiia Chilean de Aviacion, Ltda 
Santiago de Chile 

Doaida Financiera y Comercial S.R.L 
Buenos Aires. Argentina 

Mr. Harold Gatty 

c/o Pan American Airways 

Suva, Fiji 

Mr. Henri Dewez 

Noumea, New Caledonia 

Hans Osterman ( Aktiebolaget 

Stockholm 7, Sweden 

Thor Solberg ( Flyveselskap 

A/S Fornebu Airport 

Osto, Norway 

Pretoria Lieht Aircraft Co 


Pretoria, South Africa 
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THE BOEING 417 


Brings the Flight 


Large cargo hold at truck-bed height 
is loaded in less than half the 
time required by other aircraft 


Operates from smaller airports and at 
lowest cost per airplane mile 


Requires no ground equipment 


Exclusive Boeing Panorama windows 
and high-wing design provide unexcelled 
passenger visibility 


Improved heating and ventilating; 
sound-insulated cabin 


Thermal anti-icing 
Steerable nose wheel 
Efficient brakes 


Cruising speed 200 miles an hour 


OCTOBER, 1946 


Fulfilling one of the last big needs of the 
new flight age, here is the Boeing 417 
a luxury airliner designed specifically for 


local service. 


Making obsolete, long, tiring ground 
trips to distant major airports, this twin 
engine, 20-24 passenger transport will en 
able new millions of people to fly all the 
way, quickly and comfortably. Its low 
operating cost and new passenger-pleas 
ing facilities make the Boeing 417 far 
superior to anything yet conceived for 
short and medium range operation. 


With its many advanced design devel- 
opments, the Boeing 417 will cut station 
stop time to six minutes or less! Outstand 
ing is the low-level, horizontal floor that 





Age to Everytown 


eliminates cumbersome ramps and hoists, 
permits easy, jiffy loading of both pas- 
sengers and cargo. 

These are only a few of the many 
unique features of this new local service 
superliner—features that provide match 
less economy and greatly broaden both 
the trunk and feeder line operators’ field 
of new business. 


The Boeing 417 is a product of the 
same integrity in design, engineering and 
manufacture that gave America the B-17 
Flying Fortress, the B-29 Superfortress 
and the mighty Stratocruiser. Built by 
Boeing, it’s built to lead. Boeing Airplane 
Company, Seattle, Washington; Wichita, 
Kansas. 
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The Navy's NEW Seahawk 


ES¥A 


; 


— for Reconnaissance and Rescue | 














Drawing on the wartime Seahawk’s extensive service with the 
Pacific fleet, Navy and Curtiss-Wright engineers have developed 
‘ CE the SC-2, a new scout plane of unprecedented range, speed, fire- 
Weer oo power, and general utility. 
Pati More room in the fuselage, with an extra seat aft of the pilot, 
provides for air-sea rescue work or for reconnaissance photog- 
raphy. Firepower has been increased beyond that of previous 
types by the installation of rockets under the wing. The new, 
hydraulically operated cabin enclosure is equipped for quick 
opening by compressed air in emergencies. A Wright Cyclone 
engine with two-speed supercharger gives the SC-2 a service ceiling 
of 28,000 feet, and provides increased range and speed. It is 
equipped with a Curtiss Electric hollow steel blade propeller. 
The Seahawk is now being delivered to the Navy from the 
Curtiss-Wright, Columbus, Ohio, plant. ; 
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Air Report + The Sky’s The Limit— 
BY BILL GREEN 
Just Among Ourselves ( Aircraft Sales & Service 
Logging The Coast 


Revwving Up BY MID« WINTERS 
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The Operator's Forum: Profit 
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The Unhatchable Egg 


Research engineers out at Lock 
heed have been crowing about 
their new egg that flies but won't 
hatch. It’s a Constellation engine 
assembly called the Universal 
Power Ege.and the wayit simpli- 


fies maintenance is something 


Forinstance: gone are the antics 
that crews used to go through 
trving to expose an engine on a 
transport. Hinged, detachable 
cowl panels on the Egg flip back 
like the hood onacar 


your engine 


ind there’s 
e 


= uO) 
= i , 
\ sa — 


» 
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What’s more, the oil tank in the 
r 


This may not sound exactly sen- 


‘eg is forward of the fire wall. 
sational, but one of the big time- 
eaters during engine changes 
has alwavs been the inaccessi- 


bility of the tanks for cleaning 


lhe Power Egg is so universal 
that. theoretically, you could in- 
stall Wrights on one side of the 
Constellation and P&W’s on the 


other No airline has tried this 


The previous Egg was all right: 
but Lockheed characteristically 
developed a better one. And it’s 
this kind of self-starting ingenu- 
ity that makes good pilot-room 


talk and better sh ps 


L to L forl 


Burbank, Calf 
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Bendix Not to Build Plane 


Although much had been accomplished in tooling for production of a highly 


ymising two-place, all-metal, tricycle low-wing powered by a Franklin 85, 


Bendix Aviation Corp. is understood to have decided against entering the private 
plane market. The prototype has been flying for some time and its engineering 
and tooling probably will be acquired by another manufacturer 


Piper Looks at 1947 


Uncertainty over supplies and conditions in general worries W. T. Piper, as it 
loes many other business men. But the Cub manufacturer is looking forward 
with confidence, although “there isn’t room in the market for all the people now 
building airplanes.” Piper is intensely proud of his all-metal, low-wing PA-6 
Skysedan, with electrically-operated retractable main landing gear and flaps 


Figures based on the use of a 165-hp. Continental engine include 160-mph. top, 
140-n g and 125-mph. cruising for maximum range of 735 miles. It is 

nised February. Current efforts are to expand deliveries of the 3-place 
100-1 PA-12 Super Cruise The 1947 Cub Special of 65 hp., known as the 


PA-11, will have fully-cowled engine and cleaner struts, for which a 20 per cent 
speed increase is claimed: PA-11 will also have a 17-gal. gas tank in the wing, 
a folding front seat and a blue and yellow color scheme. 


F'iper personally active with his experimental “slow flight” Cub, which had 

s rear fuselage straightened and extra length added to its tailwheel strut to 
elevate the tail. It has retracting ailerons similar to those on Northrop’s P-61, 
full-span flaps and its wheels were moved 10 inches ahead of normal position 
“I’ve maintained 35 mph. flying speed in it,” he said. “With it we can make 

nall, mid-city airports a reality. It can operate safely in and out of airports 
only 600-ft. long.” That’s less than half the length of the present-day small-size 
( F S 


2? U. S. Firms Building 47 Plane Types 


Forty-seven different models of personal and transport planes currently are 
n } 29 American aircraft manufacturers, according to Aircraft 
Industries Association. A prewar directory listed 26 firms producing 42 models 
Nine of the 1940 producers are out this year but nine other firms have entered 
he field. Four 1946 producers made only military aircraft in 1940. Figures 
recently released in Britain disclosed that 14 British manufacturers had announced 


8 models of civilian planes 


5-Cent Air Mail More Profitable Than Surface Mail 
Nickel air mail postage, effective Oct. 1, will net the postal system more 
profit per pound than will three-cent surface mail, according to Robert Ram 
peck, executive vice president of Air Transport Association. It should also re 
store the volume which has dropped 50 per cent since demobilization of the 
armed forces. He has urged the postal workers to become “salesmen” of ait 


‘ 


Briefly Speaking 


Raising the price of the 125-hp. Swift $500 to $4,895 for the standard an 


$5,600 with full equipment, Globe Aircraft Corp. is adopting a new sales strategy) 
empha ng the all-metal low-wing’s virtues as an executive airplane for busi 
ness men C. G. Taylor, daddy of the Cub and Taylorcraft, is intent upor 
uilding “at least one more airplane’’—as soon as he finishes with a miniaturé 


washing machine, his current project. He has worked at the new plane desig? 
off-handedly for several years J. M. Gwinn, Jr., has resigned at Consolidate: 
Vultee, which had taken on development of his Aircar, and has opened his ow 
Half-fares for children under 12 have been restored b 
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offices in San Diego 


most airlines 
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By Major Al Williams, avias, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 





Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Hey, get a load of us! 


You may have called us “Major 


past. Or ““Al.’’ Or, even, ‘Sir 


in the 


But in the future, we expect you to add 


Major Al . 
letter from 


Senhor —as in: Senhor ir! 
You see, we got a Jayme 
Kanter, Aeronautical Editor, Rua Ramon 


Franco, 104, Rio de Janeiro! 


Not only has Senhor Kanter been 


eading the Perch for a long time put 
he says “. . the Little Known Facts 
About Well Known Planes Dept. has al 

iys called my special attention And 
e tops off by sending in a‘ Fact’’ whict 


akes him our first International Perch 


Pilot (br). 
His commission is on the way because 


‘“*The fuel load of the ‘‘Rainbow,"’ the 
slick new plane the P-47 boys are test- 
ing, is enough to drive 30 average autos 
on a week's trip from San Francisco to 
New York!”’ 


Now, if our friend way down in Rio 
qualify, you hangar hangers-on up 


ere should certainly be able to rustle up 


Known Fact 


1 
your commission as Perch Pilot (br 


Little with proot! and 


Elwin Rozyskie, 307 Helen St., Cam 


Ark., did 








“It takes 97 men to fly a single TBF 
off a carrier!”’ 


And Perch Pilot Billy Steed, Leach 
ville Ark iS back ror the 4rd time >) ac 
cepted ‘Facts’ make you a Senior Perch 


] ] 
Pilot you know) with 


“A single cylinder in the Navy's 
F.R.-1 develops more horsepower than 


a whole auto engine!”’ 


Shoot your fascinating bits of infor 
tion to the address on the t p ol 
page, remember to tur sn proot A 
you, toc an get a handsome, engraved- 
type c« SS l 

Ihe kind the real Perch Pilot se 


. . 
y a eee, e%e erece . ¢ eeoce s ee” 
> J * . 
e ee *e ee @ 408 *e 
*e se* « » 4 $ . « ee te % 
e . *ee . . * @eee * ° . 
e ee* 


Maybe this ll surprise you 


Most airy lane engines are consider 


low spec 1 engines Dy COMparison tu 


the average auto engine 
And the Ik of the] ricating oil in; 


plane engine remains at mo lerate an 


constant te prratures 

But all over and through the engine 
there are hot Spots where SOO” to 750 
temperatures are normal! Its at these 


your enyine oil really takecs a 


points that 
beating 
It's at these points that Gulfpride 


; 


SHOWS iperior resistance tO decom 
I 


POsitio to breaking down into Car- 


bon and varnish 


And, of course, any old Perch reader 
knows that the reason G ilfpride Oil has 
é stamina and roughness 1s the ex 
clusive Gult Alchlor Process which ex- 
tracts carbon-and sludge rormers 
from a4 tidy refined 


, 
Must be this extra retining step whicl 
accounts tor the ealvrdad lovalty so many 


\ toward Gultpride Oil! 


| } 
plots Sho 





, 
| Our sa y to turther publicize a 
tac 
le I lot reo ne wa out 
Kye 1s ( I hve kind tl ZOOMEedC 
nrouy tne aif Over Hollywood shed 
¢ wings like confetti. And the kind 
spent grueling hours of engineering 
; 
study and data analysis tor every twenty 


' 
minutes they spel Cin Saw-tooth ClmDs 


retry soon we'll be fresh outta both! 


Here's how they do it now 


The st a television transmitter in 
¢ est ship -along with remote con- 
ls. A fella sits around on the ground 
( 1a mother’ ship, and runs off live 


by wiggling his fingers over a 


rests. eT 


little control box 


Anda television receiver on the gxround 


nstant instrument readings while 
} 


revisters ana 


vives CO 


another gad vet records ali 


the loads and strains imposed on the ar- 
plane! 


Shucks! Huh? 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 





TAKE A TIP FROM THE NAVY 
| BUAERO AND NEVER,WEVER, 
=, NEVER 
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RUN A GAS TANK, COM- 
PLETELY DRY, UNLESS 


ABSOLUTELY NEC 
1 “(6 
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ESSARY! 
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TAKE ATIP FROM US AND 
ALWAYS, ALWAYS, ALWAYS 
REFILL YOUR TANKS 





THAT GOOD GULF 
witn| |AWATION GASOLINE 
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Community Airport Planning 


i esl fon Hi match 


takes and failures 


ourselve 


vast but mussed the boat either 
from ignorance or city hall manage- 
nent | KR il 


' 
civic othcials can save 


urport enthusiasts and 
a lot of griet 
n future years by informing them- 


policies that should be 


selves on the 
the airport is completed. 
The time is now—during the initial 


stages of the National Air 


Age, Health and Pilotage 


L WILLIAMS, father of 

Aikiv e bombing, oil company 
iviation executive and widely read 
Scripps-Howard 


ri} 
recently made in observation that Koes 


iviation columnist, 
to the heart of the relationship between 
health, age and piloting ability. ““De- 
spite medical opinions and otherwise,” 
says Al, “we are coming into the open 
on the limits to the age of a flying 
man. Have you saved the health you 
started with? Can you see? Can you 
think straight? Can you make quick, 
sure decisions, and act precisely? Well, 
that’s the answer. Beyond that point— 
irrespective Of years——-no man can or 
should fly.” 

We have 


4 . | 
vrowing interest of older men in pilot 


often thought that the 


ige is One of aviation’s most valuable 


issets. 


th 


The public is gradually learn 


ing 


at personal aviation is not re 
served for youth alone. A recent sur 
vey found out that the average civilian 
urplane owner was around 36. 


} 


Every airplane dealer realizes that a 


stable market for his products de 
pends largely upon sales in the above 
iverage income groups composed large 
ly of people who are definitely success 
ful in business. 

health, 
ilert faculties grandpa is proving that 
he can fly as well as the twenty-year 
olds. W e’\ e talked toa lot of them, in 


cluding many W ho learned to fly past 


Given good eyesight and 


fifty. They resent being considered by 
others as something of an oddity. The 
ura surrounding white haired pilots 
should be dissipated. Let’s stop gawk- 
ing at grandpa and let him be one of 
















































the boys. He’s a definite asset to avia 
tion and should be considered the ruk 
rather than the exception. If we don’t 
consider him a normal person, othe: 
oldsters, like the younger brethren in 
the aviation fraternity, will look upon 
the older pilot as an odd person who 
has accomplished the impossible. In 
that unfortunate light he ceases to be 
of much value in the vital push to 
broaden and expand the personal air 
plane market. 


A 
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Formula for Air Power 


fp intimates like the com 
manding general of the 
Army Air Forces, last month’s opening 
of the new AAF Air University marked 
the “fulfillment of a dream for edu 
cation in air power.” To the nation 
it means a promise of new standards 
for air power in the maintenance of 
peace through adequate air defense, 
the value of which must now be meas 
ured in terms of survival. 
In its Air University at 
Field, Ala., the AAF is giving impetus 
to new planning, new leadership for 


Maxwell 


air power. Atomic warfare, guided mis 
siles, supersonic aircraft make exacting 
demands on the planners of defense. 

Something of the meaning of mod 
ern air power and its ramifications was 
outlined to the Air University’s first 
class of selected ofhcers by Major Gen 
eral Muir S. Fairchild, its command 
ing general, when he said: 

“It is quite apparent that he who 
direct the 
activities of the global air force of the 


would seek to plan or 
future must be more than a mere tech 
nician, no matter how able. Not only 
must he be thoroughly trained and 
grounded in the factual knowledge and 
technical skills of his profession; he 
must be so truly educated as to de 
velop the ability to deal with prob 
lems, the solution of which involve 
thinking that goes beyond the manip 
ulation of learned techniques or the us 
of prior formulations or practice. 

“The problems which will confron 
the planners and leaders of our futut 
air force encompass nearly the sum o 
human knowledge and experience, pass 
ing far beyond the technical and scien 
tific field.” 

Establishment of the Air Unive: 
sity represents one of the 
strides ever undertaken in aviation. 


greates 
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SERIES, FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AILRPORT OPERATORS 


says H. L. Sessler, Beckley-Mt. Hope 
Municipal Airport, Beckley, W. Va. 


Ml . . 7 , 

Esso rN tat-batetel H. L. Sessler has played a part in aviation 

development for sixteen years. At present 

he is owner-manager of the Beckley- Mt. 

wceletttes hate! Hope Municipal Airport, and also operates 

a freight line between Beckley and Balti- 

tad 
* 


more, and a passenger route between Beck- 
ley and Miami. 

He has this to say about Esso Aviation 
Products: “We, of the Beckley-Mt. Hope 
Airport, use Esso Aviation Products be- 
cause, in our opinion, they are good! Since 


NY) atalel-Me-ha- ie Clefete! 





~S : using Esso, our maintenance costs have 
> been materially reduced and performance 
, | of planes has been extremely satisfactory.” 
Quality is a byword with Esso Aviation 
Products backed by experience dating from 
the Wright Brothers’ first flight—over 40 
‘ years ago. It means profits and friends for 
sd Esso Aviation Dealers and Happy Flying 
for Esso users. 


~~ 


MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: For ready reference keep this list in 
your map Case. Esso Aviation Products are on sale at the following airports 
n the West Virginia area. Beckley-Mt. Hope Airport, Beckley; Benedum Air- 
port, Clarksburgh; Bollinger Airport, Charleston; Boone's Field, Ronceverte; 
lark’s Field, Winfield; Fayette Airport, Oak Hill; Glendale Airport, Glendale; 
Herron Airport, New Cumberland; Hinton Airport, Hinton; Huntington Flying 
service (seaplane), Huntington; Kanawha Flying School (seaplane base), AVIATION PRODUCTS 
-harleston; Lewis Airport, Buckhannon; Parkersburg-Wood County Airport, ' SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 
Parkersburg; Princeton Municipal Airport, Princeton; Ravenswood Municipal 
Airport, Ravenswood; Roane County Airport, Spencer; Simpson Air Park, 
Philippi; South Charleston Seaplane Base, South Charleston; Wheeling Sea- 
lane Base, Wheeling; Wheeler Weikel Airport, Crawley. 
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NEW 
CHUTES 


AT 


BARGAIN 
PRICES! 


@ Now is the trme to buy chutes! The 


Irving Air Chute Co.. acting as agents 
wr the W.A.A. for the sale of Army and 
Navy surplus « s. is ready to make 
immediate Gelivery of these unused 


chutes at the following attractive prices 


Price F.O.8. 


TYPE Buffalo, N.Y. 
rroop training type $144.09 
back type, 24’ (18) 63.00 
Back type. 24’ (B9) 64.00 
Seat ‘C’ type, 24 61.00 
Seat ‘C’ type, 28 68.00 
Qu CK alttacnable est type 70.00 

Get you / 


Gel ir au rized 


SOUTHWEST PARACHUTE CO. 
Dellas, Texas 


KREWITT ATROCRAPTL SALES CO 
so) 

(OMAHA AIRCRA (o) N¢ 

mal Nel 

GILLIES AVIATION ORt 

Hicks Res, Ben a4 

FEFALO) AERONAUTICAL CORI 
lalo, N. 

SANTA BARBARA YING. SERVICE 

( t Call 

VODERN AIRCRAFT CORI 

D Mict 


AIRCRAFT SALES & SERVICI 
K \ 

NORTHEAST AVIATION CO 
! ! 

ROSCOE TURNER AERONAUTICAL CORP. 
i . 

PHILADELPHIA AVIATION CORI 

PI | 


CAPTTOL AIRCRAFT SALES 
M 


( 
HAMILTON FLYING SERVICE 
D. ‘ 

NATIONAL AIRMOTIVE, ING 
Cl | 


BOHMER FLYING SERVICE, INC, 
| t Kv 


ANDERSON AIR ACTIVITIES 


Milwaukee, Wis 


AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1670 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
BUFFALO 8, N.Y. 
1500 FLOWER STREET 
GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 
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significant increases. 





situation), Globe Swift 226 (250), 


Lightplanes Now Built at Rate of 50,000 Per Year 
ACTORY reports to SOUTHERN FLIGHT at the end of Sep- 


manufacturers are now producing 
lightplanes at a rate of more than 50,600 planes per year, with approxi- 
mately 4,200 manufactured in September. Schedules for October call for 


Those reporting to SOUTHERN FLIGHT for the month ended Sept. 
25, with schedules for the 30-day period ending Oct. 25 in parenthesis, 
are: Piper 951 (1,025), Ercoupe 540 (closed first week of September 
waiting on engines; schedule uncertain pending clarification engine 
Stinson 193 (268), North American 
Navion, 114 without engines (175), Culver 105 (150), Republic Seabee 34 
(37; figures reflect latest revision to adjust immediate future production 
in face of continued delays in delivery of new and essential machine 


) 


tools), Bellanca 24 (50); total for month ended Sept. 25, 2,18). This 
total was increased past the 4,200 mark by companies not reporting but 
which probably delivered 2,000 additional lightplanes during the same 
period; they manufactured 1,890 planes during the preceding month of 
August, according to Aircraft Industries Association, as follows: Aeronca 
798, Beech 20, Cessna 547, Luscombe 280, Taylorcraft 245. 


+ * . 
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Unveiled 


NEW 05-HP. LUSCOMBE: 
early in October, Luscombe’s new 
Model 8E Deluxe 8&5 Silvaire, with 85 
hp. Continental engine and all-metal 
wing, is described by L. H. P. Klotz, 
president, as having the following per- 
formance: Maximum speed, more than 
125 mph. (2,575 rpm. for maximum 
power); cruising speed, 112 mph. at 
2,300 rpm.; landing speed, 48 mph.; 
range, 600 mi.; rate of climb, 800 
fpm.; service ceiling, 16,500 ft.; gross 
weight, 1,400 lbs.; useful load, 550 lbs 
baggage, 75 lbs.; fuel, 30 gals. in twin 
wing tanks. F'rice had not veen decided 
on as we went to press. Standard 
equipment includes starter, generator, 
battery, wheel pants, landing and posi- 
tion lights, soundproofing, improved 
flight instruments, and rear windows. 


LCCKHEED - CONVAIR MERGER: If 
plans to merge with Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. are successful, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. will become 
the world’s largest aviation manufac- 
turer. Harry Woodhead, Convair presi- 
dent, said in Fort Worth recently that 
negotiations of an exploratory nature 
were under way but emphasized point- 
edly that the deal, if completed, would 
be a merger and not a Lockheed pur- 
chase, as rumored. 


COCKPIT TROUBLE: Pilot error ac- 


counted for 71 per cent of the 4,191 
non-carrier aircraft accidents reported 
to the CAR’s Safety Bureau during 
1944, the Board’s accident analysis di 
vision has revealed. About three 
fourths of these accidents, or 3,343, 
resulted in fatalities, serious injuries, 
heavily damaged aircraft, or some 
combination thereof. 

Material failures, often caused by 
improper maintenance, accounted for 
680 accidents or 20.3 per cent of the 
total, and other causes including 
weather, terrain, miscellaneous and 
undetermined—received credit for the 
remaining 8.0 per cent. Violations of 
Civil Air Regulations were involved ir 
566 accidents—an average of one vio 
lation in every six accidents reported 

(Continued on page 47) 
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hinged metal turret swinging forwa-d 

facilitate entering and leaving the cockp! 
G.obe Aircraft Photo 
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Beechcraft SALES AND SERVICE 


Besehe 


y Beechcraft hhitatiaae Model 18 
x Beechcraft “Bonanza” Model 35 
* Beechcraft single engine Model 17 

x Super Aircraft Repair Station 

% Instrument School + Aircraft Radio Shop} 

+ Air Ambulance Service * Charter Service | 















* Gasoline and Storage x Aircraft Parts 
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y 
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DISTRIBUTOR 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT . . . HOUSTON .. . Wy-9-1201 
NEW ORLEANS AIRPORT . . . NEW ORLEANS . . . Cr. 2990 
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Scout instruments by Kollsman are 





OCTOBER, 





Y ES, you are going to be giving a lot of “cockpit checks” 


new planes, especially it you are planning 


to buy. There's one thing you'll particularly want to check 
the instruments 
When you see “Kollsman” on the instruments of the 
plane you're “inspecting,” it’s a sure sign that the manu- 
er stopped at nothing to provide that plane with the 
ughest possible degree of usefulness and safety. And, best 
f all, getting the name “Kollsman” on your instrument 
panel does not add appreciably to its cost. For the new 
d/y modest in price 
So there’s no reason, now, why every plane owner may not 


have the very best! Now, the best costs so little. 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


(aan PRODUCT OF 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 





MHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 





1946 





These Planes Feature 
Scout Flight Instruments by Kollsman 


**All American Ensign “Beechcraft Bonanza 
ttBellanca Crusair ****Bendix Helicopter 
**Commonwealth Skyranger 
"**"Cessna 140 ***Culver Model ‘V" 
"Fleet Canuck **Funk Bee 
ee Johnson Rocket 
***Luscombe Silvaire **Nelson Dragonfly 
**North American Navion **** Skylark 
ttRepublic Seabee 


tt ttTaylorcraft 


"Stinson Voyager 
****Trimmer Amphibian 


Symbols indicate number of instruments 


* Standard tOptional 





Send For Literature Today! 
Rts 


| oo 

| 4 
Kolismon Instrument Division, Square D Co \ / 
80-08 45th Avenue, Elmhur N.Y J 
rar and 


Folder on new Scout Instrume 

[1D Felder on Kolisman Decler Scles Plan - 
(| am a dealer) 
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—_ OF A NEW KIND 


OF LIVING ......anda 


new experience in Flying 


FOR CROSS COUNTRY 
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you cant 
forget 
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VIN Chair Chutes become a definite part of your plane 
are fitted into the back of every chair... are always 
tly available in an emergency. But that’s only one of 
nany advantages of this unusual chute. For with the 
Chair Chute, you don’t have to “wear” a parachute 
rin or out of your plane... you don't have to carry a 

e around... you don’t have to find a plac e to store it. 


Chair Chutes combine comfort, convenience and beauty 
ested safety. They are upholstered to match your chairs 
tbin interior... they don’t take up extra space ... they 
the same comfort as de luxe airplane seats. Normally. 
tly without the harness ... comfortably ... safely ... but 
Ki OCCASION arise, the chau chute harne sS 18 On ll a jiffy 


Ren Plane owners everywhere are installing 
Irvin Chair Chutes. Write today for full 
particulars about this new protecuon for 


the plane you Owl ol plan to buy. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


1670 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, N. Y. 


SOUTHWEST PARACHUTE CO., Leon McKennon, Pres. 
4347 Lovers Lane, Dallas, Texas 


Dastr hutor f Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee 











Flying the Continental-powered FUN 

































; ; , —* : ROSPECTS of a flight 
Flight view (top) emphasizes Funk's ample wing area and smooth blending of wing and Pp Saale : e 
fuselage, which account for much of aircraft's excellent stability. Close-up (below check-out in the Con 
. . . } , 
shows squat undercarriage, deep-chested cowling and widely spaced wing struts. tinental-powered Funk B didn’t send 
Ross-Pix Photo (lower) thrills tingling up our spine. Atte 


you've flown some of the new low 
wings with everything but built-i 
plumbing, the “Fat F” doesn’t promis¢ , 
any surprises. First impression was 
“Here’s another high-wing  side-by 
side airplane which will fly just about 
like every other high-wing, side-by 
side airplane.” All of which, it turned 
out, shows that airplanes, like people 
shouldn’t be judged by first impres 
$10ns. 

Flown to Dallas from the Coffey 
ville, Kansas, factory by J. C. Funk 
designer-partner in the Funk Aircrat 
Company, and N. F. Howard, sal 
manager, the husky plane made th 
trip in a little over three hours. “G 
her trimmed nicely at six thousand, 
Howard explained. “Hardly had 
Be me! touch her the rest of the way.” 

How much gas? “Left with a fu 
tank,”’ Howard answered; then turne 
to the Southwest Airmotive attendant 
“How much she take?” 

“Fifteen,” the attendant replied. 

“That’s about average,”” Funk nod 
ded. “About five gallons an hour. Wel 
she’s all yours. We're staying over unt 
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] 
norrow, so fly her as iong as you 


[he Funk is a squat, solid-looking 
plane with an unusually large 
yunt of wing area, fat fuselage, and 
ty cowling. It sits close to the 


vind, which makes the landing gea: 
than it really is. 
n doors open forward and you enter 
een parallel streamlined 
into the cockpit is not 
lificult as in some 


m narrower 


wing 
ts Getting 
high-wing aul 
can't do it 
eftort. An 
similar to one 


nes but 
without 


women grace 
Conscious 
Cc xtended step, 


1 on the Beech 35, might be the 


‘ or perhaps a permanent step 
1 landing gear strut. The cabin 
] he Seat 18 constructed much 
motor-car seat with space unde 
tools, and the baggage compart 
behind the seat can take much 
e than the allowed 50 pounds 
Seated on the left side, you find 
simple and well arranged panel 
ventional throttle in the cen 
[win control wheels are joined 
bar which, at first, may caus 
» cock your head and say, “Now 


SPS agar 1S 


t Kind Tt l crudk 


In thght the control column 


| ] 
‘ dandy knee rest while the 
4 
i il plac ) st voi 
e hand. In fact \\ ac why 


lesigners don’t dd padded up 


ry here as they have t i1roughout 
cabin 


Just pull out the master switch, 


Vard instructed. “Turn on the ig 


und yank the starter handk 


! 


mn the left side of the panel.” It 


that simple. No priming was 
ssary. The 85 hp. Continental 
1 up and we left the ramp 
We've never been fond of heel brakes 


bein g repiac ed by 


akes on the Funk produc 


since these are 


rdy« il bi 
} 1] , ’ 
ine, We il yust skip any comment 


steerable tail wheel designed by 


Funk ae is full-swiveling 
1 hydraulic 


Cork 4 


shock absorbing mech 
id handling characteristic: 
good and you can see over the nose 
thout S-turning. At the end of the 


C he C ke d the 


VAY WC mags, got a 
n light, and swung into position. 

open her up,’ Howard urged, 
d pull the yoke back in vou: lap.” 


“Stalling” the Funk 
lifted 
little foi 


ind keep her climbing 


icking up Funk 


ly. “Now 


d pressure 


speed, the 
give her i 
w 70 Howard continued 
at full throttle 


revving th 


mph. 
permits ¢ limbing 


hout over e engine. W< 


SCTOBER, 1946 





Wide 


had about seven hundred feet of alti 
Not bad for light 


tude over the fence. 
wind conditions. 

At 3,000 feet we 
cleared the area. 
of the safety that’s built 
plane,” Howard explained. “Put 
through a stall series and you'll 
what I mean. 
seen the equal!” 

Adding sca I 
climbing turn, 
the turn by 


into 


rolled into a 
Gradually 
adding more and 


back pressure. Now we were in a sixty 


degree bank with the nose at 
thirty degrees above the horizon. 


ind the airspeed slowed to forty. 


controls grew heavier, but the 


Cabin, right, is well upholstered 


soundproofed, has ample baggage space 
space for tools under 
excellent, 


behind wide seat, 
cushion. Visibility forward is 
could be improved overhead. 


With yoke full back, the 

Funk flies off in three- 

point attitude. Chubby 

ship has nice rate of 

climb; is extremely easy 
to land. 


Low-slung design (right) 
makes for easy ground- 
handling; permits fast 
turns without ground 
loops. 
Ross-Pix Phot 


The Funk twins, H. C., 
left, and J. C. Funk, 
far right, designed the 
airplane, now share 
four-way partnership. 
N. F. Howard, center, 
is sales manager. 





leveled off and 
“We're mighty proud 


Don’t think you’ve ever 


I tightened 
more 


More 


back pressure — all I could apply — 


Funk 


still held the turn. 


1 right bank. 


“Now chop power,” 


It was the same in 


Howard urged 


We were in a sixty-degree right bank 


with the nose high above 
—the 


kind of 


the horizon 
a turn you like bette: 


when the airspeed is indicating 100 


mph 





instead of forty. Cutting 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Many executives are using twin-engine Beechcrafts to save valuable time, cover more territory, extend management afield, improv 
branch-office and customer relations and accomplish more work in less time. Business records prove it's profitable. 





Machine Tool For Maig 


ECENTLY I noticed Shell- 
mar Products Co. of Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, was using a Beechcraft 
urplane for executive use. It aroused 
my curiosity. Shellmar Products is a 
packaging company and would be 
interested in air cargo packaging prob- 
lems. But somehow, Shellmar and a 
company-operated executive airplane 
seemed far apart. So I wrote to ask 
how a company airplane fitted in with 
their way of life. Their prompt reply 
was thought provoking: 
our reason for maintaining a 
company plane is to save executives’ 
time. . The fact that we are in 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, and not on any 
direct railroad line also influenced our 
decision in this regard. It is possible 
with our present Beechcraft to cover 
hard-to-get-to points and at the same 
time bring our executives back to 
Mount Vernon, which is about as 


inaccessible by rail 


is some of our 
plants where our plane is sent. Natural 
ly, the maintenance of a plane is not 
inexpensive but we feel the saving in 
executive time greatly offsets the ex- 
cessive cost Of maintaining our own 
planes.” 

The idea of company-owned and op- 
erated executive uirplanes is far from 
new. It has been an established and 
profitable fact for many years. Shell- 
mar’s reply, however, opened a new 

} 


line of thought. The combination of 


16 


By CLINTON R. HARROWER 


speed and flexible transportation of- 
fered by the company-owned execu- 
tive airplane is developing great utility 
for the hard-headed business man who 
cannot afford to miss a trick, who must 
be Johnny-on-the-spot in our competi 
tive business world. 

We began looking around for more 
evidence. We found plenty, and asked 
questions. How do you intend to use 
your airplane? How does it fit into 
your business set-up profitably? Al 
most invariably the answer could be 
summed up in the words of the Hearst 
Corporation — “Our reason for pur- 
chasing i: is the same as that of any 
large organization; namely, to trans 
port our executives quickly and com- 
fortably.” 


Business Tool for More Work 

From the replies emerged a new con 
cept of the executive airplane. Its speed 
and flexibility make it a new kind of 
machine tool — a machine tool for 
brains, if you will. 

Ordinarily, we think of machine 
tools as devices of one kind or another 
which increase the productivity of a 
worker’s hands. And by ingenuity and 
alert adaptation, the basic machine 
tool frequently is successful for a num- 
ber of uses. Whatever its use, however, 
its fundamental purpose remains the 





same — to enable the operator to turn 
out more things, to do more work in 
less time. 

The machines themselves are ex 
pensive but because they add power 
and speed and precision to the opera 
tor’s hands they enable him to increas 
the amount of wealth he creates suf 
ficiently to more than offset the high 
cost of the machine itself. 

In the executive airplane, we have a 
machine tool for brains which is en 
abling a growing number of execu 
tives to direct production and distribu 
tion over a wider area than ever be 
fore, bringing about a more effectiv 
utilization of capital and plant. 

It is evident that with the company 
airplane, the executive is adapting th 
basic characteristics of the new ma 
chine tool, which in this case is spee: 
and transportation flexibility, to hi 
own particular requirements. 

How this is being done is easily 
shown by a few actual examples ot 
company airplanes. In each case, th 
airplanes offered the same thing — 
speed and flexibility—and the differen 
uses to which those same basic charac 
teristics are being put point to a sing] 
conclusion. Business executives at 
thinking more and more of this ne 
machine tool for brains in terms ¢ 
their own problems. 

Located at Tulsa, Oklahoma, tl 
Warren Petroleum Corporation had 
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1igement 


The company 
nanufactures, markets and transports 
ght hydrocarbons. It owns, operates 
nd/or handles the output of a large 
imber of manufacturing plants scat- 

ed throughout the oil fields in IlIli- 
Texas, New 


Mexico and Mississippi. To be success 


blem all of its own. 


is, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
il, such plants should have available 
e services of complete technical, en- 
Most of the 
anization, 


wever, are too small to support such 


neering and sales staffs. 
lants in the Warren org 
taffs for themselves. 
But the executive airplane has made 
possible to bring such services to 
ich of the plants. Complete staffs are 
aintained at the head- 
iarters in Tulsa, where the company 
bases a fleet of airplanes. Com- 
ny aircraft have made it possible to 
ig the efficiencies of centralized op- 


company’s 


ne of the largest users of executive airplanes is Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company at Akron. 
They range from a two-place Piper Cub to a 10-passenger Lockheed Lodestar. 


airplanes. 





Executive airplanes fill a genuine need for progres- 


sive business operations, earning their way through 
speed and flexibility in transportation. 


eration to many widely-scattered small 
plants. 

Reports W. K. Warren, president: 
“We can reach any of the plants with- 
in a few hours by air, whereas trips by 
rail or automobile would require, in 
many instances, one to three days. It 
can be readily seen, therefore, that the 
availability of plant transportation, 
virtually on the ‘spur of the moment’ 
permits us to maintain close super- 
vision of our far-flung operations.” 

Expensive? In a sense, yes. But costs 
must be viewed against the background 
of the over-all job being 

Again comes the comparison with 
Early in the war, a 
certain new 


done. 


the machine tool. 
manufacturer installed 
high speed production machine tool. 
It cost $230,000, replacing 
equipment which cost but $153,000. 


slower 


However, it was more efhcient, did 
more work in less time. In one and 
one-half months of peak production 
it absorbed the difference in cost over 
the less efficient equipment. In seven 
months it had paid for itself. 
Similarly, the actual cost of operat- 
ing the airplane is not necessarily the 
factor. The all important 
question is this: Will the airplane per- 
mit executives to do so much more 
work that results obtained will out- 
weigh its costs? Again to quote Mr. 
Warren: “While it would be difficult to 
measure in dollars and cents the many 
benefits derived from the use of the 
we have considered from the 


deciding 


planes, 
very start that our aviation depart- 
ment is a sound investment.” 


Aid to Customer Relations 


The Eastman Oil Well Survey Co. 
of Denver, Colorado, has found that its 
airplane is creating dividend-paying 
by-products in advertising as well 
customer and employe relations. The 
fact that ranking personnel are linked 
closely to their outlying offices by 
executive airplane has proven a definite 
advertising value for the company 


—Goons 
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itself. As the Eastman plane flies from 
one divisional office to another, every 
effort is made to give rides to employes. 
An airplane ride is still a rarely-if- 
ever-to-be-had pleasure for all but a 
very small percentage of the people. 
The Eastman Oil Well Survey Co. has 
capitalized on this and found it to be 
a “wonderful medium of building good 
will among our,gwn employes.” 

Following the same line of thought, 
the company builds good will among 
customers by giving them rides, too. 

Important as these uses are for the 
Eastman plane, however, they are still 
by-products. Its prime function is 
executive travel. Eastman’s use of its 
airplane for this purpose is typical of 
what is happening in a new era of 
industrial management. It has been 
always desirable for top management 
to get out in the field as often as pos- 
sible to survey company problems at 
first hand. Because of the time factor, 
however, such trips were limited and 
all too frequently turned into formal 
spit-and-polish brass hat inspections. 

The Eastman plane is helping to 
change this. Mr. Eastman himself 
uses the plane to visit his offices and 
to see his men more frequently. A 
single 3,200-mile trip in nine days via 
company plane recently shows what 
can be done. In that period, he called 
on seven offices, held nine sales meet- 
ings and conferences and interviewed 
practically everyone in those districts. 
It is estimated that without the air- 
plane, it would have taken anywhere 
from six to eight weeks. 

The fact that top management is 
moving out into the field more fre- 
quently doesn’t mean that the day has 
passed for outlying salesmen and rep- 
resentatives to visit the head office. 
Quite the contrary. Because those 
outlying districts are closer to the 
head office than ever before, out of 
town representatives are meeting to- 
gether more frequently at the base of 
operations. 

(Continued on page 48) 


Below is part of its fleet of twelve 
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The crowds plaudits were won 
by P-38 aerobatics performed 
with props feathered by Tony 
LeVier, Lockheed test pilot. Tony 
raced, too, placing second in the 
Thompson. RIGHT: Tex John- 
ston, Thompson Trophy winner in 
a souped-up P-39, is shown with 
the victory laurels. Paul Mantz 
(bottom) in a P-5! copped the 
Bendix 


Hans Groenhoff Phato xcept 
lower right by Cleveland Pre 








Surplus fighters of known speeds dominated the 


1946 National Air Races, leaving doubts concerning 
Cleveland’s future contests. 


Repeat Per 


— saw justification tol 
turning the National Ai: 
Races into a military display from here 
on out — a springb yard for air de 
fense showmanship with combat de 
signs competing for international 
honors. Others felt there will always 
be need of a national competition for 
private and commercial aviation in 
genuity, once these days of “surplus” 
ire ended. But there was much agree 
ment that the 1946 renewal of the 
Cleveland classic, last staged in 1939, 
left much to be desired 

Those who had seen much military 
flying before watched the events with 
only casual interest, as if scanning 
yesterday's paper. Few wanted to visit 
the pits for a look at somebody’s wiz 
irdry in design—there just wasn’t any 
They wondered whether that clipped 
wing P-63 could make a pylon but it 
never got the chances -landing geal 
trouble or something after take-ofl 
forced its pilot to drop oul 

They thrilled, all right, when Tes 
Johnston whipped his Bell P-39 with 
1 P-63’s big Allison around the cou: 
to win the Thompson, because they 
figured a North American P-51 would 
top him. It was better that a Lock 
heed P-38 proved his closest thre 
because Paul Mantz’s Mustang already 
had won the Bendix transcontinental 
ind it made the manufacturers’ repr¢ 


r 
J 
sentation more compict« 


By TOM ASHLEY 


P-80’s were there in all-military 
competition, but their only new dis 
play to many was the seldom-seer 
teeter-totter against compressibility’ 
barrier, a chilling sight to witness a 
shock waves visibly bobbled the Shoot 
ing Stars in a grim warning of supe: 
sonic mysteries. Venerable Gill Robl 
Wilson ventured the prediction the jet 
still aren’t too fast for pylons and wil 
compete in closed-course racing nex 


year at even higher speeds. 


When it was all over there was th 


impression that the greatest event 
had been (1) Tony LeVier’s incred 
ble P-38 stunting without power, (2 
Bevo Howard’s, Mike Murphy’s anc 
Sammy Mason’s precision aerobatics 

was Mikes’s last show; he sold his ai 
plane to Bevo), and (3) the cont: 


tower's efhciency in handling uninte 


upted commercial tr ifhic in ind Out ol 


the airport throughout the program 
Here are the ofhcial results: 


Bendix Transcontinental 


(Van Nuys to Cleveland; 2,048.55 miles) 

R DIVISION 1. Paul Mantz, Burbar 
Calif., P-51, 4:42:14 hrs. for 435.501 mph. 
Jacqueline Cochran, Indio, Calif., P-51, 4:52.00 


hrs. for 420.925 mph $. Thomas J. Mayso: 
Van Nuys, Calif... P-51 »:01:05.6 hrs. f 
108.220 mph. Previous record: Frank Full 
Seversky, 282.098 mph., 1939 


“J DIVISION: 1. Col. Leon Gray Arn 
P-80 with GE I-40 jet 4:08:25.2 hrs f 
194.779 mph 2. Maj. Ruddell, Army, P-* 

th GE 1-40 jet, 4:18:51.2 hrs. for 474 my 
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mance 


I 
Thompson Trophy 

(10 laps of 30-mi. course, 300 miles) 
R DIVISION ] Alvin (Tex) Johnston, 
Jiagara Falls, N. Y., P-39 with Allison (1,710 
' in.), 48:08.41 mins. for 373.908 mph 2 
LeVier, Glendak Calif P-38, 48:37.40 
I for 370.193 mph Earl Ortman, Tulsa, 
kla P-51, 48:6 mins. for 367.625 mph 
record: Roscoe Turner, Turner-Laird 


ial, 283.419 mph 1938 


J” DIVISION: i. Maj. Gus 


Lundquist, 


P-80 with GE I-40 jet, 20:56.172 mins 

r 15.853 mph Maj. Robin Olds, Army 

80 with GE I-40 jet, 20:58.949 mins. for 

| 71 mph Capt. Albert M. Fell, Army 
' GE I-40 jet 21:12.130 mir for 


. th 
} 82 mph 
Weatherhead Trophy 
Speed dashes for service pilots; 2 runs in 
opposite directions over 1-mi. course) 


I W. J. Reilly, P-80 with GE I-40 jet, 
) sec. for 578.360 mph Capt. John L. 
P-80 th GE I-40 jet. 12.570 sec. for 
nyt Capt. D. E. Eberhardt, P-80 
h GE I-40 t 636 sec. for 569.901 mph 
lop money w Alvi Johnston, $19,200: 
} Mantz includes Thomas J. May- 
Bendix v lor LeVi« & 601 Total 


Sohio Trophy 


8 laps of 30-mi. course, 240 miles) 
, : 


Dale } ton Washingtor in -§1, 
19.11 mins. for 352.781 mpl ». William 
) Kanss City, Mo., P-51, 41:38.07 mins 
r 345.867 mph Jack Hardwick, Durango, 
P-38, 44:38. min for 32 5 mph 
Halle Trophy 
5 laps of 15-mi. course, 75 miles) 

Margaret Hurlbert. Painesville, Ohi AT-¢ 
6.04 mins. for 200.588 mph 2°. Jane Pags 

I AT-6, 22:26.89 mins. f 

Ruth Carter Johnson. Clevel 





| With Boedy 
at the Races 


Ken Boedecker of Wright Aeronautical 
was back at the races with his ever-handy 
andid camera. Here are a few of the 
ountless shots he got for his exoanding 
album. From left to right are: TOP ROW: 
C. J. (Jack) Reese, Continental Motors 
president; Irving Metcalf, CAA; Tony 
LeVier, Lockheed, and Bill Gage, Allison; 
Mrs. Earl Ortman; Dick Henson, Fair- 
child chief test pilot. SECOND ROW: 
Karl Ort, the man of many items; Frank 
and Mary Say, Slick Airways; Walt Bon- 
ney, Bell Aircraft public relations; Bill 
; Berry, 4th Region CAA; Gordon Sleeper, 
Republic's personal planes sales manager. 

THIRD ROW: Don and Isabella Gentile 
with Roscoe Turner; Jerry Andrews, Per- 
onal Aircraft Sales Corp.; Eric Friedheim, 
National Aircraft Show publicity; Mr. 
5 and Mrs. Peyton Magruder, Glenn L. Mar- 
: tin Co. FOURTH ROW: Sam Held, Jackie 
Cochran's pilot; Russell (Travelaire) 

Brown, Socony-Vacuum; Roy McGuire, In- 
strument Design, Inc.; Clarence Page, 

“a Oklahoma City; J. D. Reed, Houston Beech 
distributor. BOTTOM ROW: Stanley and 

Bayless, Thompson Products; Ole 
Oleson, Ventura Field, Ottumwa, lowa; 
Larry Cooper, Stinson general sales man- 
ager; R. L. Davis, Aeronca general sales 
manager. 





Vera 


Clipped-wing P-63 (inset) was forced out of Thompson but qualified with 392.157 


mph. Ribbon picture shows Marine Corps Corsairs stunting in formation. Small 
circle (lower right) shows Bevo Howard's Cub doing inverted flight aerobatics at 
about 150-ft. Big plane is Army's C-74. 


Hans Groenhoff 
Cleveland Press. 


Photos, except inset by 











































































































Critical of outmoded designs, a realistic executive 


voices the owner’s demands for improved utility and 
performance in private planes. 


More Airplane For You 


HE word utility has been so 
muc misused by uirplane 
inufacturers in describing each new 


del that it has become almost mean 


ngless; howeve if we are to solve th« 
problems which must be solved in 
order to obtain wide acceptance of 
Vate lr transportation, we must 
tart expanding our ideas of what 
litv. means not to us but to the 
ospective airplane owner 
If we will illy get critical with 
yurselves, we will be surprised at the 
vumber of things we have expected 
iirplane customer to accept and 
ke merely becaus« nothing better had 
oftered 
We must stop trving to lift ourselves 
by our bootstraps by building airplanes 
vhich ire only vo rd enough to sell to 


l pilot who 1s crazy about flying ind 


vill buy invthing that gets oft the 

| | “ | . 

rround—we must build airplanes tha 

nyone who has to travel will want 
to buy 

Let’s considet the Tteatures the pe! 


; ‘ 
sonal plane must have in order to 


really provide utility, taking the items 
n the same order in which the pros 


| . , 
pective owner will be confronted with 
, 


them when he takes a cross-country 
trip 

In the first place, the airplane must 
be easy to get into. There must be 


no long steps to make, landing on cer- 
tain small areas surrounded by “Do 
Not Step” signs The door and the 
seats must be irrang< d so that a person 
can enter without going through any 
more contortions than are involved in 
stepping into a modern automobile, and 
no dual instruction should be required 
to prevent a person from breaking his 
neck, stepping on the seat, or barking 
the process of entering the 
uirplane. A person who has never 
een the airplane before should be able 
to walk up to it and simply get in as 
vith a car. 


+ . 
nis snins in 


Comfort and Safety 


Once in the uirplane, a general feel- 
ing of comfort and luxury must be 
provided For a long time in the fu- 


| 
ture any airplane is going to cost more 


r 
than the automobile to which the pros- 
pective customer has been accustomed, 


7 
nd we certainly cannot expect him 
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By T. A. WELLS 
Vice President and Chief Engineer 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 


to be impressed with seats that are 
little better than upholstered soap 
boxes and a maze of seemingly unre- 
lated levers, switches, push-buttons, 
placards, instruments, rivets, nuts and 
boltheads. The seats must be really 
comfortable even though it costs 
weight and dollar to make them that 
way. After all, the only reason for 
owning an airplane is to go somewhere, 
ind the average person is not going to 
take many trips if he has to squirm 
iround on uncomfortable seats. The 
controls and gadgets which are still a 
necessary evil in an airplane should bi 
asily accessible, but not conspicuous 
They should be designed to blend into 
1 smartly-styled interior so that they 
look as if they were put there to make 
the interior look good, rather than 
look like so many bumps on a long. 

There is no use talking about mak- 
ing an airplane as easy to fly as an 
sutomobile is to drive, as we have a 
third dimension which must be coped 
with; however, it is possible to build 
an airplane which requires no more 
intelligence to learn how to fly than 
is required to learn how to drive an 
uutomobile. The use of a tricycle 
landing gear with a long wheel-base 
ind long-travel shock absorbers with 
good rebound control is the first es- 
sential in this direction. The next es- 
sential is controls which are effective 
but not too sensitive, which are light 
and have a pleasant feel, and in which 
the pressures and movements of the 
various controls are well co-ordinated. 
When this is done anyone with ordi- 
nary intelligence can learn to fly an 
airplane. 

I do not mention stall characteristics 
here, but it is taken for granted that 
stall characteristics must be such that 
an inexperienced pilot cannot get him- 
self into trouble. The airplane must 
be capable of being flown easily even 
on days with strong gusty winds on the 
ground (at least up to 40 miles per 
hour), which means using a wing load- 
ing sufficient to keep the airplane from 
being blown around, and using large 








efhcient flaps to permit slow landings 
ind short take-offs on calm days. 

In the air we must provide a sound 
level which is no higher than that of 
an automobile being driven at normal 
cross-country driving speed. This again 
means sacrificing weight and dollars 
but it is a must item in order to mak« 
the prospective customer really want 
to buy an airplane. The problems of 
noise must be considered very care 
fully from the start of the design of 
the airplane because engine noise must 
be muffled, propeller noise must b 
kept to a minimum, and aerodynamic 
noises produced by windows, doors 
ventilators, riveted seams, etc., must 
be very carefully watched. Each suc 
cessive reduction in noise level brings 
to light a new source of noise which 
must be licked, and all sources of noise 
must be given careful attention. 

Radio equipment purely for enter 
tainment should be provided in addi 
tion to radio necessary for navigationa 
purposes. When the passengers want 
to listen to a football game, they don’t 
want a bunch of da-dits from a radix 
range station or have the program 
changed every couple of minutes whil 
the pilot takes a loop bearing on an 
other broadcasting station. Low 
sound-level makes the use of a speaker: 
practical, and really creates this addi 
tional requirement. 


Performance Requirements 


Speed and range of the airplane must 
be great enough so that if the owner 
decides he wants to make a trip of 
400 or 500 miles, he can make that 
trip any time he wants to make it, 
regardless of wind conditions, fast 
enough by air to make airplane own 
ership worthwhile. As soon as the 
prospective owner realizes that an air 
plane having a cruising speed of 105 
to 100 mph. only averages about 4( 
mph. ground to ground on a 500-mik 
trip with a 50-mph. headwind, he i 
certainly not going to be impresse: 
with the airplane as a fast means t 
go places consistently. It is seldon 
that a headwind of over 50 mph. i 
encountered, so it would seem tha 
a cruising speed of 150 to 160 mp/ 
might be acceptable as a minimum | 
provide satisfactory utility. 


SOUTHERN FLIGH! 


























As cruising speeds rise, another 
problem is going to confront us—how 
o provide a smooth ride in rough air 
Airplanes will certainly not be uni- 
ersally accepted as a completely prac- 
tical means of going places speedily if 
the passenger feels as if he had been 
through a concrete mixer when he 
rrives at his destination. 

Providing the high cruising speed 
vhich is essential must be done by air 
lane ef ficiency and not by horsepower 
lone. Every possible thing that can 

done to increase aerodynamic efh 
ency must be accomplished even 
hough this again means a cost in 
pounds and dollars. We must use 
uch features as: 

Retractable landing gears which re- 

ict completely and which cover all 

‘les completely when in the retracted 
position, 

Flaps which permit high lift without 
in excessive increase in drag for either 
take-off or landing and which in the 

up” position do not increase the drag 
if the wings, 

Flush riveting at least on all span 
vise lines of rivets on the wings and 
mn the forward part of the fuselage, 

Best aerodynamic 
fuselage even though this means more 


shape on_ the 


louble-curved sheets, 

Elimination of all drag-produc 
ng items such as radio compass an 
ennas, fixed steps, etc. 

Aerodynamic characteristics must 
« combined with a light and efficient 
tructure so that satisfactory take-off, 
limb and ceiling performance can be 


ecured with an engine of reasonable 


power and without abusing the engine. 


Power drawn from the engine must 
xt be over that which will permit the 
gine to run at least 1,000 hours 

vithout attention on the part ot the 
wner other than draining the oil at 


too frequent intervals 


Utility First, Then Price 


Materials must not deteriorate 01 
equire any particular attention if the 
iirplane is left out consistently in any 
ype of climate. This practically means 


that the airplane must be made of 


netal throughout. The necessity of 
naking the airplane entirely of metal 
s no disadvantage, however, -as the 
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It shouldn't be too long before the avia 
tion industry produces personal airplanes 
which really have utility. 


only way we can ever achieve all ot 
these desirable features (which are not 
merely desirable but absolutely essen 
tial in order to obtain wide acceptanc« 
of the airplane as a means of trans 
portation) is to build the airplane in 
a large enough volume so that the 
cost can be kept as low as possible. 
This may be accomplished best by sub 
stituting machine tools, presses, tool 
ing, and automatic equipment for 
man-power; and metal construction is 
ideally suited for this type of produc 
t10Nn. 

How soon we can plan on building 
personal planes which will really have 
the necessary utility and still be avail 
able at the price at which they can be 
sold is difficult to predict. Trying to 
reduce the cost of an airplane we run 
into a vicious circle—the cost can’t be 
reduced until the volume is increased 
and the volume 
can’t be increased 
until the cost is 
reduced. However, 
fairly rapid progress 
is now being made, 
and if not only the 
airplane manufac- 
turer but the man 
ufacturer of such 
things as engines, propellers, wheels, in 
struments, etc., really make up their 
minds to the fact that future airplanes 
better but also 


Wen! / 


must be not only 
cheaper, real progress can be made. 
Manufacturers of airplanes and every- 
thing going into airplanes must stick 
their necks out and be willing and 
financially able to invest large sums of 
money in machinery, equipment, tool 
ing and engineering and then set a 


price on their product on which they 


; 
’ 
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know they can’t break even until a 
year’s production has worked out the 
bugs and the manufacturing has 
reached a point on the learning curve 
where a profit can be made. 

Beech has done this on its Model 35 
—other manufacturers will do it on 
lighter airplanes, and it shouldn’t be 
too long before the aviation industry 
produces personal airplanes which real 
ly have utility for the average owner. 

* * * 
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More flying by people who cannot afford to own airplanes is the goal of the author's proposed operation. Rates for a 100-mph. airplane 


will be approximately ten dollars per hour, or five cents per passenger mile. 
and leave it in another—at the same rental rate. 


National Rentals 
for Private Fliers 


Fi Y in the private air- 
plane at a cost within the 
reach of the average pocketbook. 

This is the promise of any national 
uirplane rental service of the “fly-ur- 
self” type which permits its Customers 
to rent an airplane from any station in 
the system and turn it in at any other 
station without having to pay for its 
return to the starting point. It is the 
idaptation to personal flying of the sys- 
tem which has long been used by the 
railroads in the handling of freight 
cars and is now being used in auto- 
motive trucking. By reducing to a 
minimum non-revenue mileage and 
idle time it permits a drastic lowering 
in charges to the customer. 

[he adaptation of this system to 
personal flying can very well have a 
marked influence on our national travel 
habits and will mark one of the great- 
est strides forward in this important 
phase of aviation. 

With personal airplanes becoming 
ever easier to fly, safer and faster, 
imagine if you can what it would 
mean if the ability to fly was all that 
was required to enable you to leave 
iny city of moderate size at your own 
convenience and after flying to your 
destination have no more responsibility 
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First details of the na- 
tion’s newest venture in 
Fly Yourself rental, as 
outlined by the operator 
in an exclusive article. 


By J. H. GEISSE 


for the airplane than you would have 
if you stepped out of an airliner. For 
business trips particularly the advant 

ages would be so great that you could 
not afford not to make use of the serv 

ice. And, mark this carefully, ¢his sert 

ice can be rendered at a cost per passen- 
ger seat-mile no greater than rail plus 
pullman. 

We expect each of our rental planes 
to log approximately 500 hours an- 
nually. Non-revenue ferrying of these 
planes will probably amount to about 
10 per cent of total flying time logged. 
Here’s our estimate of costs per air 
plane: Storage, $15 monthly; hull in- 
surance, $369 annually; liability in- 
surance, $136 annually; depreciation 
(15 per cent), $450 annually; main- 
tenance, $1.25 hourly; fuel and oil, 
$1.50 hourly. 


lf the customer prefers, he can rent a plane in one city 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT Phot: 


The new service will have one other 
distinct advantage over any other per 
sonal flying service now available. It 
permits transferring to some othe: 
means of transportation whenever this 
becomes necessary or desirable. Almost 
all private pilots have learned what it 
means to be forced down by weather: 
If the airplane is privately owned ot 
rented from a fixed-base operator it 
means sticking with it until the weath 
er clears or abandoning it and return 
ing for it at some later date. In either: 
case there is a loss in time and money. 
In the case of the national rental serv 
ice it simply means turning the ait 
plane in sooner than you expected to 
and continuing on your way by rail 
or airline with no further obligation. 

Many private pilots do not care to 
fly single-engine equipment at night 
and are therefore limited to trips which 
can be completed in the daytime. This 
limitation will not apply to the new 
service, as the pilot can transfer to 
the airlines or railroads for his night 
travel. In addition, on long trips the 
pilot could, if he so elected, go part 
way by airliner. 

For those who want to fly simply 
for the pleasure of flying rather than 
for the saving in time which it affords, 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

















v new service will provide tlying it 
1 minimum of expense if used in 
eu of other means of transportation 
When so used the cost of the alternate 
unsportation can be deducted from 
ve flying costs and only the differenc« 
harged up to satisfying the urge to 


y 


Operators and Airlines as Agents 


Che Service to be offered will not 
¢ in competition with any other sery 
ec now oftered. Fixed-base Operators, 

in some cases airlines, will act as 
ve rental agents and quite naturally 
wy will sell their own services in 
reference to ours when that is to their 
dvantage. 

The relationship of the new com 
any to all others now in the aviation 
eld will be that of a customer and 
yartner and not a competitor. The 
ompany will contract with fixed-base 
perators, or airlines, to act as rental 
gents, provide hangarage, service and 
1intenance, and supply fuel and oil. 
[he company will own its airplanes, 
srovide complete insurance coverage, 
et rental rates, control distribution, 
yrovide national advertising and sell 
he service on a national basis to those 
mployers hav ing large staffs of travel 
ig representatives, 

The idea of supplying such a pet 
onal flying service is not at all new 
| drew up plans for such a service bs 

fore the war, although at that time 
ve contemplated basing at country 
clubs and using an airplane designed 
pecifically for the service. The war 
ntervened and the project’ was 
lropped. 

One of the manufacturers of pel 
onal planes has long considered set 
ting up such a service as an outlet 
for his product. Howard Ailor, the 
well known former Waco dealer in 
New York, has been planning such a 
ystem for some time. However, his 
ylans differ from ours in that he will 
equire an investment on the part ol 
he fixed-base operator, W hereas we 
vill not. Another group has been con 
dering the establishment of a system 
vhich would own and operate its own 
bases. I had also considered such a 
ystem but gave it up when it became 
vident that a very large investment of 
pital would be required and that we 
vould have to engage in other services 
to help carry the overhead and henc« 
come into competition with the fixed 
base operators, which I considered un 
lesirable. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that 
competition may be expected in this 
field. This will have its advantages as 
well as its disadvantages. Spreading the 
business does increase overhead costs 
but business history has shown that 


competition creates new business to 
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About the Author 


. H. GEISSE, Assistant Ad- 

ministrator of the Civil 
\eronautics Administration for Pri- 
vate Flying Development, has long 
figured prominently in development 
of the private airplane’s utility. He is 
resigning from the CAA, although he 
will continue to serve Administrator 
T. P. Wright as a consultant, to estab- 
lish a national airplane rental system 
along the lines he has championed 
many years. When he announced his 
intentions, SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
asked him to outline his plans for its 
readers, and the accompanying article 
is the result. “With such a system I 
believe I can accomplish more for a 
larger number of private fliers than 
in any other undertaking,” Mr. Geisse 
commented 











offset this effect. One advantage of 
competition is that it will keep the op- 
erators on their toes and thus provide 
a better service to the public. It is not 
unlikely that there will also be some 
regional competition but their chances 
of survival will not be great. Operating 


a smaller scale their costs will be 


greater and they will always have the 
serious handicap of a large periphery 
from which they can offer service in 
only one direction. 


1,000 Planes, 300 Bases 


A conservative study of the present 


market for the service indicates that 
it could now keep one thousand air- 
planes busy operating from some three 
hundred bases. The same study indi- 
cates that within ten years over ten 
thousand airplanes will be required and 
over six hundred cities served. 


At the present time it does not seem 


desirable to burden the operation with 
the cost of developing planes for the 
service nor to delay its inauguration 
until they could be developed. Hence, 
standard two- and four-place airplanes 
will be used. Later it is quite possible 
and likely that special airplanes will 
be developed by one or more manufac 
turers specifically for use in the service. 


Again looking into the future it is 


not too visionary to expect that the 
company may operate vacation resorts 


connection with its service. This 


has been done by other means of trans- 
portation and even now there are in 
the course of development resorts de- 
signed to appeal to the private airplane 
owner. The new service should be able 


make such recreational facilities 


ivailable to those who can not afford 
to own an airplane. 

A glance at any table of income dis- 
tribution in the United States is suf 
ficient to reveal that the number who 
could afford to use the service to be 


offered vastly exceeds the number who 
can afford airplane ownership. The 
most recent aviation survey, that con- 
ducted for the Saturday Evening Post, 
showed that whereas 32.1 per cent of 
those interviewed expressed the desire 
to own an airplane only 7 per cent 
stated their intention to buy one. It 
is this possibility of extending the ad- 
vantages of personal flying to  thos« 
who can not now afford it thar-makes 
the inauguration of this system of ‘such 
national importance. 


Stimulant to Aviation 


It is not anticipated that the inaugu 
ration of this service will decrease th« 
market for personal airplanes. On the 
contrary it should provide a tremen- 
dous stimulant to that market. In the 
survey of aircraft owners recently con- 
ducted by Air Market Data Service 
only about 12 per cent of the owners 
indicated that they might rent in pref 
erence to owning if such service were 
available. In contrast, the inaugura 
tion of this service will induce many 
to take up flying who would not other 
wise do so and after they have had an 
opportunity of learning first hand the 
advantages of personal flying many 
will become owners. 

It has been my privilege for many 
years to be in a position to appraise 
the many proposals which have been 
put forward to stimulate personal fly- 
ing. Most of them involved a Federal 
subsidy of some sort and I have always 
been lukewarm to subsidizing personal 
flying. It has been my feeling that it 
we were ever to make an industry of it, 
it would have to stand on its own feet. 
A national airplane rental service will 
provide the stimulus so badly needed 
and it will do so without calling on 
the taxpayers or public spirited citizens 
to foot the bill. 

* * * 

















































































Birth of a Feeder 


HEN the Civil Aeronautics 

Board announced in No- 
vember, 1943, its decision in the now 
famous West Texas Case, few people 
realized that an historic and precedent- 
smashing action had taken place. The 
decision awarded to Essair, Inc., an 
intrastate Texas applicant, a tempor 
iry certificate of convenience and 
necessity for three years which marked: 

1. The first new transport company 
to receive a certificate and authority 
to transport mail, passengers and ex- 
press since 1934 following the air 
mail cancellation fiasco; 

2. The first new transport company 
to receive a certificate from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board since the creation 
of the Board under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938; 

3. The first award of certificate to a 
so-called “feeder”’ air line, thereby giv 
ing Essair the distinction of being the 
nation’s first authorized “feeder” ait 
service; 

4. The first certificate ever awarded 
2 pure intrastate operator. 

Little wonder that early in 1946 
Essair changed its name to Pioneer 
Air Lines, for it is truly a pioneer in 
every sense of the word. Yet even to- 
day, few people realize that Pioneer’s 
establishment marks one of the most 
significant mileposts in domestic ait 
transport history. 

The story of Pioneer’s struggle to 
get going is reminiscent of the early 
struggles of our now well established 
major airlines during the late 1920’s 
ind early 1930's, except perhaps for 
some of the factors involved. With its 
first anniversary of actual certificated 
flight operations last August and with 
ts temporary certificate expiring De 
cember next, Pioneer, whose story 
hasn’t been told before, offers a lot 
of red meat for prospective feeder line 
operators, for the Federal aviation 
igency and for the aviation industry at 
large. The nation’s first full-fledged 
feeder airline has opened its books for 


ill to see 


Fight for Certification 


It all started back in February of 


1939 when pilot Herb Kindred took 
off trom Houston for Amarillo, Texas. 
in a single-engine Lockheed Orion 
owned by a newly formed company 
named Essair, Inc., whose president 
was one Sam W. Marshall, an ente: 
prising Dallasite who expected to lose 
some money proving his point but also 
was willing to take the gamble for a 
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First U. S. certificated 
feeder airline winds up 
its first year of opera- 
tions with significant 
records. 


By GEORGE E. HADDAWAY 


certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity. He didn’t want a “paper” airline 
before applying for that certificate. He 
preferred a going concern. 

One thing Sam Marshall didn’t 
reckon with was how slowly the wheels 
of government bureaus turn. It wasn’t 
long until he had to slice schedules 
and route mileage, winding up some 
months later with a single schedule be- 
tween Houston and Austin, the state 
capital. But with operating history at 
last behind him, he filed for a certifi- 
cate. 

Four years later, the history-making 
certificate came through, having been 
bird-dogged consistently by E. Y. 
(Ted) Holt of Dallas and Washington, 
who carried on when Sam Marshall 
took a commission in the Air Forces 
shortly after Pearl Harbor. 

As soon as the decision in the West 
Texas Case was announced, Braniff 
Airways challenged the CAB on the 
basis that Essair’s brief was filed when 
Marshall was running the company 
and that, with Marshall in the Army, 
the company not only lacked capable 
management but was actually non- 
existent. Braniff sued in the District 
of Columbia Court of Civil Appeals, 
marking the first and one of the ex- 
tremely few times any decision of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has ever been 
challenged by court action. 

But the court upheld the Board’s 
decision, finding that capable manage- 
ment was not a legal matter for the 
court to decide. By the time the case 
was liquidated, management for dor- 
mant Essair, Inc., cropped up in the 
persons of two well known veteran air- 
men whose abilities and aviation ex- 
perience, including familiarity with 
uirline operations, could not be ques- 
tioned. One of these gentlemen was 
Major William F. (Bill) Long, owner 
of the Dallas Aviation School, and for- 
mer partner in the firm of Long & 
Harman, Inc., operators of an airline 
in Texas, sold to Braniff Airways in 
1935. The other individual was L. H. 


Luckey, former Braniff operations 
manager and wartime director of Bill 
Long’s British Flying School at Ter- 
rell, Texas. With the management 
problem solved by the acquisition of 
Long and Luckey, all the little com- 
pany needed was money, flying equip- 
ment, a maintenance base, traffic of- 
fices, airport space, competent pilots, 
mechanics and operations personnel, 
and all the other things, people and 
gadgets that go into making an airline. 

With a major league war going on, 
Messrs. Long and Luckey, who recog- 
nized that starting an airline even in 
normal times wasn’t a school boy’s 
occupation, wouldn’t take odds on any 
bet predicting when their first schedule 
might be flown. The fact that the first 
flight went over the run on August 1. 
1945, is little short of a miracle. With 
only a three-year temporary certificate, 
expiring in December 1946, they had 
to act fast. And why a “temporary” 
certificate? There is considerable room 
for speculation on the matter of the 
Board’s thinking behind a three-year 
certificate granted in the middle of 
the war. Did the Board think that all 
an operator had to do was to grab up 
the certificate and start operating? Ap- 
parently so, because subsequent certifi- 
cates have been on the temporary basis. 

Bill Long originally financed the 
company by issuance of capital stock 
and 5 per cent debentures, all owned 
or controlled by three men—Long, a 
Dallas oil man and Marshall. On May 
15, 1946, the company charter was 
amended to increase the capital stock 
and retire the outstanding debentures. 
At the same time the company changed 
its name from Essair to Pioneer. On 
June 5, 1946, the charter of the com- 
pany was again amended, increasing 
the authorized capital stock, and late: 
in the same month 41,232 common 
shares of $1 par were offered to the 
general public in Texas at $11.75 per 
share. The new issue received wide sup 
port and stockholders now number ap 
proximately 230 individuals. The stock 
has held firm since the initial offering 
in spite of a steady decline in the gen 
eral stock market. 


No Teletypewriter, No Flying 


Long and Luckey combed the coun 
try for flying equipment and came uy 
with three Lockheed Electras procure 
from the Army Air Forces Training 
Command as military surplus. Spac« 
won't permit to tell about the hell anc 
headaches experienced from the tim 
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The aristocrat of privately owned planes. 

Designed to give you the utmost in safety, simplicity, 
comfort and convenience. The four-passenger 
Aristocraft is built for the flying in your future... 
whether for pleasure or business. Details 


and price on request. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 1410 PETERS AVENUE, TROY, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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the aircraft were delivered to the siz 
July, 1945, 
route fl ghts 
yugurated. But one incident is typical 
broke the 
end to al 


ready over-taxed patience. W hen every 


zling hot day in Ww hen 


! 
familiarization were in 
—the straw that almost 
camel’s back and put an 
thing was in tip-top shape and the line 
small teletype ma 


I ike the 


was ready to go, onc 


chine failed to arriv« nail 


that lost the shoe that lost the horse 
that lost the warrior who lost the bat 
tle, Essair couldn't operate because the 


| 
teletype machinge Vas the one missing 


, , = ; 
link that silenced the companys con 


munication system 


1 


! 1 
But even the teletype machine final 


up ind the line started fly 
Mail and express went out on 
Amarillo and Hous 
ton via Lubbock, Abilene, Sa 
Austin Houston. On August 25 
the first load taken 


] 
S¢ hedules were 


ly showed 
ing. 
August 1 between 
n Angelo 
and 
passenger was 


iboard and two daily 


inaugurated. But just war develop 


ments had crowded the announcement 


. | 
of Essair’s certificate off the front pages 


n November, 1943, 


| | 
so did the inaugural flights ot the na 


, ‘ 
of the Texas press 


tion s first feeder line go unnoticed in 
» tne collapse oft the 


he end of World War TI 


+l ] 
he pape due 


Japane SC 


Getting the airline going in those 
days was a signal ch evement. The 
management cnew there wasn’t a 
chance to break e\ \ th the int 
quated Electr pecially since there 
were no airway aids over their rout 
With nadequate single-engine per 


tormance and sufficient gas load, th 


1 1 1 

ittle iriin a contributed > 
, ’ , , 

nuch to the development of sched 

tiled air services in the | S. back 
50° VC uled out for night ind 
ument operations. It was not unti 


| 1 ’ 
ust March that the company was abl 


' - 
to acquire surplus 4 + which were 
} 


ipidly converted and have now re 


placed the Electras. Even so, the ait 
Vav aids tor the route al 


ind ilthough the 1947 


still on pape! 


fiscal vear ¢ \A 





it might be June or later before the 
airway is completed—six months after 
the expiration of the three-year tem- 
porary certificate. 
Parenthetically, here is a 
CAA-CAB example of the interesting 
know - what - left 


& | ASSIC 


right - hand - doesn’t 
hand-is-doing system of Federal regu 
lation and control of scheduled avia 
The CAB grants the certificat 


1 route on which the CAA can’t 


tion. 
over 
even install airway aids until after the 
certificate expires! 
Every ofhcial 
that load factor is directly 
the reliability factor. And you simply 
you can’t 


uirline will tell you 


related to 
don’t have reliability when 
fly instruments. So passenger revenuc 
voes dow n and operating costs go up 
That’s what happened to Essair, now 
Pioneer Air Lines, which completed its 
year of August. Its 


first operation in 


operating record for that twelve 
month period is one of the most sig 
vificant in air transportation history 
and is made public for the first time as 
1 part ot this article (see below 

The operating table reveals that per 
formance factors varied from a low of 
71 per cent of completed schedules in 
1946, to 
July. 


factors varied from a 


January, 1 high of 100 per 
passenger load 


1946 low ot 45 


per cent in January to a high of 66 per 


cent in Revenue 


cent in June. The low revenue passen 
ger load factors were attributed to the 
obsolete nine-place equipment the com 
pany was forced to use and to Old Man 
Weather—the fact that Pioneer had to 
limit itself to contact flight. 

In August, 1945, the company made 
mail rate 


1 
ipphlication tor a temporary 


of 35 cents per aircraft revenue-mile 
flown. On March 22, 1946, 
} 


25 cents was granted, with 


1 tempor 
iry rate of 
the provision that it would apply until 
sufficient 


data 


operating experience and 


could be obtained to justify a 
such rate to be retro 


1945. To date no 


permanent rate, 
to August 1, 


further action has 


ictive 
been taken regard 








quest is given sympathetic’ treatment 
the loss for the first year might be 
turned into a break-even or perhaps 
a nominally profitable operation. Pio 
neer’s new president, Robert J. Smith, 
former vice president of Braniff Air 
ways and Colonel with the Air Trans 
port Command during World War II 
that 
when the permanent mail pay rate i 


believes relief will be granted 


established; but the feeder line indus 
try might well watch for the decisio: 
because upon it rests the most im 
portant index to Federal policies gov 
erning the expansion of domestic a 


services. 
Blueprint for Progress 


Pioneer’s first year of operations ove: 
AM64 provides a storehouse of ric] 
and significant information that wil 
have considerable bearing on every new 
certificated carrier, especially in the 
feeder line category. the Civi 
Aeronautics Board now has actual op 


Even 


erating facts and statistics upon which 
to base its future actions and policy 
For the first time we now have ex 
perience and figures to go on—a key 
with which to open such knotty un 
knowns as the following questions in 
dicate: 

What rates should be established for 
hauling the mail and to what degree, if 
any, should feeder operations be sub 
sidized during the rough years of “tem 
porary” certification and traffic d 
velopment? 


Is it reasonable to expect newly 
certificated lines to establish them 
selves and develop trafhc potentia 
n a matter of a few months or 


even a year or two when it has neve 
been done before? A more generous rat 
of mail pay is absolutely necessary it 
the government follows the mandat 
of Congress to foster and develop ail 
transportation. No one suggests a long 
term paternalistic attitude on the part 
of the government; but the new feeder 


1 


ines, if they’re to be strong, must ni 
































budget provides for their installation ing mail pay If the company’s Continued on page 71) 
Pioneer Air Lines, Inc. 
AUGUST, 1945, THROUGH JULY, 1946 

Revenue Revenue Revenue Revenue Pound Pounds Pound 

Miles Operating Passengers Passenger Passenger Miles Mail Miles 

Flown Performance Carried Miles Load Factor Express Handled Mail Employes 
August 42,360 90.02% 10! 32,558 38.63% 81,974 9,827 3,336,310 77 
September 72,476 89.28% 1,086 328,84! 50.41°% 452,979 14,600 5,028,263 95 
October 66,986 78.06°%> 1,110 339,396 56.30°> 242,012 11,046 3,736,651 98 
November 73,888 88.19% 1,194 359,293 54.03°%o 555,476 12,878 4,599,497 102 
December 63,432 73.92°% 961 287,905 50.43°%> 313,678 10,940 3,913,705 99 
January 60,131 71.00°> 809 246,059 45.47°o 204,329 8,817 2,975,033 102 
February 59,714 78.00°> 1,073 296,433 55.20°o 681,663 9,097 3,001,347 103 
March 77,902 91.98% 1,478 433,580 61.80°o 684,209 11,227 3,352,634 120 
April 80,921 98.55% 1,608 471,520 64.74% 1,191,016 13,319 4,177,464 110 
May 79,906 93.99% 1,506 449,783 62.54°%o 1,036,789 14,180 3,782,674 125 
June 78,832 96.18% 1,576 471,264 66.42°o 1,063,510 10,613 3,562,677 158 
July 163,062 100.00°>. 1,761 508,084 54.78°o 1,027,392 11,611 2,986,997 171 
Totals 859,610 14,263 4,224,716 7,534,847 138,155 44,453,202 
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Chance Vought Aircraft, typical 
of the American aircraft industry, is continu- 
ally engaged in three separate and distinct 
phases of research and development work: 








1. Constant refinement of existing types. 
2. Experimental building and testing of 
new and advanced types. 


3. Work on the designs of still later types, 
probing far into the future of flight. 


Only through such a program of three-fold 
development can America be assured of keep- 


ing its strength in the air today, tomorrow 
and the day after tomorrow. 


| CHANCE YOUGHT AIRCRAFT 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Aristocraft, 
plane with tail propeller. Power plant is 215-hp. fan-cooled Franklin in nose. Note short landing gear struts. 


Called the 





Waco Aircraft Company's new cabin cruiser is the first 4-place design offering two-control and is first private 


Waco's 4-Place Pusher 
With Twe-Coutrel 


ACO Aircraft Company re 

\X entered the personal plane 
field early this month with the Aristo 
craft, i revolutionary high wing 
two-control monoplane with a pusher 
placed in the extreme tail 
Powered by a 215-hp. 


ind equipped with 


propeller 
of the plane 
Franklin engine 
a Hartzell reversible propeller, the 
four-place non-spinning plane is 
credited with 152 mph. cruising speed 
ind 657-mile cruising range at 5,000 
ft. Price has not been announced. 


The “tail propeller” design, Waco 


officials say, is one of the most practical 


idvancements in personal plane design 


in more tha l decade. It provides 
center-lin | eliminates _ slip 
stream drag, reduces propeller noise, 
ind provides greater safety on the 
ground, it is said The engine is 


mounted below and forward of passen- 
gers in the nose section and powers the 
Hartzell propeller through an extended 
drive shaft. The shaft utilizes Bendix 
Weiss constant 


; ' 
joints in individual pressure lubricated 


| 
velocity universal 


lousIN gs 
W aco’s p! ine 


! 1 1 
new simplified controls such as popu 


has tricycle gear and 
larized by the Ercoupe. Rudders are 
eliminated and foot brakes are located 
in the same place as automobile brakes 
Turning the control w heel to the right 
or left puts the plane into a co-ordi 
nated turn and bank 

The Aristocraft has a steerable front 
wheel connected to the control col 
umn. During taxiing, the pilot simply 


turns the control wheel right or left 


28 


and turns the Aristocraft as he would 
an automobile. Due to the pusher de- 
sign, doors may be left open while 
taxiing forward. Front and rear seats 
are reached through wide automobile- 
type doors and the front seat backs are 
hinged, as in two-door automobiles. 


Wings, ailerons, horizontal stabi 





Wings, stabilizers and control surfaces of new Waco are 
of metal; fuselage is of fabric covered steel tube construc- 
tion. Wide cabin is sound-proofed. 


lizer, rudders, and fins are all metal— 
the fuselage is of tubular steel con 
struction, fabric-covered. 

Total fuel capacity is 60 gallons, 
carried in two rubber cell-type fuel 
tanks, located in each wing root. 

Spanning 38 feet, the Aristocraft is 
25 ft., 8% in. long; has a normal gross 
weight of 3,000 Ibs.; weighs 2,046 lbs 
empty. Wing loading is listed at 15.25 
lbs. per square foot and power loading 
at 13.95 Ibs. per square foot. 

Other performance figures claimed 
for the new plane are 154 mph. top 
speed at sea level, 65 mph. landing 
and take-off speed, 55 mph. stalling 
speed, 950 ft. per minute maximum 
rate of climb at sea level, and a servic: 
ceiling of 17,500 fe. 
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For Safety, Comfort, Performance ... you get 


| in a CESSNA 





COMFORT 


SAFETY PERFORMANCE 








The sunproof, full-vision windshield is 
Plexiglas, even to fillets between fuselage, 
windshield and wing. With all-metal struc- 
ture and patented landing gear, it all 


No more cramped leg positions. The wide, 
adjustable seat is placed at a natural 
angle that lets you ride in ease for hours. 
Yet there's room for 80 pounds of luggage, 


A top speed of more than 120 m. p. h.! 
A service ceiling of 15,500 feet! A cruising 
range of more than 450 miles non-stop! 
All these advantages add up to real 



















spells Cessna safety plus a handy utility shelf. performance ...more for your money. 





Decide any morning that you'd like a couple of days of fishing, visiting 
or shopping in some favorite spot 400 or 500 miles away. You needn't 
worry about transportation shortages or schedules. Just start out in 
your Cessna—and in a few hours, there you are! 


Priced at only $3245.00 (f. o. b. Wichita), the Cessna 140 gives you 
these features plus full-range flaps; steerable, full-swivel tail wheel; 
shock-mounted instrument panel; 85 h. p. Continental engine. And the 
120, at only $2695.00 (f. o. b. Wichita), is essentially the same fine 
airplane, minus flaps, starter, generator, battery and with less luxuri- 
ous interior appointments. See these new Cessnas at your dealer's 
today ...and you'll see why they're both more for your money! 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, DEPT. SF, WICHITA, KANSAS , 
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THIS MONTHS “COVER PLANE” 
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Cessna 
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CESSNA DISTRIBI con Muth 


AVIATION, INC. 





FOR EAST TEXAS 
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Invite You to Fly It 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT Marshall, Texas 


TEXAIR AVIATION, Inc. 


Dallas, Texas Carthage, Texas 





These Conveniently Located Dealers 


SLOVER FLYING SERVICE MARSHALL AIRMOTIVE CO. NALL AIRMOTIVE CO. 


Tyler, Texas 


Dallas, Texas BAHNMAN AVIATION, Inc. 
Commerce, Texas 


CLEARVIEW AIRPORT MOTOR SUPPLY CO. BAHNMAN AVIATION, Inc. 


Palestine, Texas 









J. O. (‘‘Toots’’) WOMACK 





N. T. WOMACK 


N. T. WOMACK, JR. 


Mustang Aviation is Approved for G. I. Flight Training 


MUSTANG FIELD LOVE FIELD 
P. O. Box 548 SMU—NW Hwy. and Abrams Rd. Hangar 10, Box 7172—Phone D-4-2365 
Dallas, Texas Dallas, Texas 
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eamship operators are operating on a non-scheduled basis in several areas. One of the leaders is Waterman Steamship Corp., which 
ss a fleet of planes, including converted C-54's, and an elaborate maintenance headquarters at Mobile, Ala. The company has 





erated for some time an intrastate airline in Alabama but its non-scheduled planes fly passengers to Puerto Rico, London and Hawaii 
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Fight For Survival 


Zo RE are “Two Worlds” in 
commercial aviation: The 
lered world of the certificated ait 
ind the confused sphere of the 
certificated. 
Until the end of the war our au 
sport system was developing solid 
but slowly within the structure of 
few scheduled airlines and feede 
The past year has seen the fast 
growth of scores of non-scheduled 
es, several strong cargo lines and ait 
rations by steamship companies, due 
certain loopholes in the regulatory 
tem. The problem before the Civil 
ronautics Board is how far to closé« 
a loopholes. 
\s explained in last month’s article, 
of the new lines owe their start 
1 1938 order of the Board exempt 
non-scheduled service from eco- 
altel 


nic regulation, although all civil ai 


to satety regu 


“When is a 


i-sched not a non-sched?” The an- 


rations are subject 


on. The key point 1s: 


r, in the regulations now being con 
ted, is: “When it renders regula 
ce.’ The arbitrary figure of 10 
1 month between the same two 
ces 1S the proposed dividing line. 
But there are other loopholes \ 
w lines have kept exempt from au 
1¢ rules by operating intrastate. More 


' 


portant, those set up as contract 


riers claim freedom from economic 

straints, the cargo lines especially 

Senator Pat McCarran, author of 
Civil Aeronautics Act, 


clared that Congress intended the 


recently 


vy only for regulation of common 
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PART Il—Conclusion 
By KENDALL K. HOYT 


carriers and not for private carriers 
such as companies with planes for 
transportation of their own personnel 
ind products) or contract carriers 
serving their own customers rather 
than the general public). He stated, 
incidentally, that there was no inten- 
tion to impose other than safety rules 
on the small fixed-base operators, who 
can be eliminated from the present dis- 
cussion as there will be strong forces 
in opposition to Federal interference in 
this field. 


Contractors Ask for Certificates 


McCarran’s view is that as long as 
in Operation is unscheduled the law 


does not apply, regardless of whether 


the service is interstate, overseas, Or 
foreign. CAB member Harllee Branch 
replied vaguely that the Board does 
not intend to go beyond the law. But 
he said that lines now exempt should 
inform themselves on “how common 
Carriage may evolve trom contract 
operations.” 

While one of the jobs of a Washing 
ton correspondent should be to trans- 
late “gobbledygook,” the official 
language hereabouts, Mr. Branch’s re 
marks are somewhat beyond the powers 
of this writer. It is evident, however, 
that the 
“When is a contract carrier not a con 
tract carrier?”’ Here, as in the case of 


exemption, there 


question is now arising: 


the non-scheduled 


may be a line drawn beyond which a 
contract offered broadly 
enough so that it may be deemed open 
to the public and thus subject to eco- 
nomic regulation. 


service 1S 


Anyhow, several cargo airlines are 
now operating strictly on a contract 
basis. They do not advertise services 
openly but negotiate directly with 
shippers of fish, tomatoes, fur coats, 
cut flowers, and all sorts of commodi- 
ties along regular routes. While their 
flights are non-scheduled, their exemp- 
tion from regulation is not based on 
this fact alone but on their contract 
status which presumably would re 
main, whatever changes may be made 
in the non-sched exemption rule. 

A group of these lines — Slick Air- 
ways, National Skyway Freight, U. S. 
Airlines, Willis Air Service, and Fla- 
mingo Air Service—is represented by 
the Independent Airfreight Associa- 
tion with headquarters in Washing- 
ton. While most are operating at a 
loss, these companies are well financed. 

They want CAB to grant special 
certificates to services which carry 
freight only, without passengers. Thus 
they would be able to offer scheduled 
flights; advertise to the public; solicit 
business from all comers; utilize the 
aid of freight forwarding companies 
to develop trafic; and possibly qualify 
for the flying of mail. They do not 
want to be barred from existing air- 
line routes since most of the airlines 
are said to be utilizing all available 
equipment on passenger service and not 
offering freight service which the new 
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J. L. DEANE, Vice Preswent, McCANN-ERICKSON, IN 












“Before we recommend the addition of a magazine to carry Esso 
Aviation Products advertising we put each applicant through a rigid 
examination, so that we can be sure we're buying the most for our | 
clients’ money. SoutHEeRN Fiicut passed that examination with flying } 
colors — gives needed coverage in the southern aviation market.” 
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“Paralleling the distribution of Esso Aviation 





Products throughout the south is the circula- 






tion of SourHEerN Fuicurt. Read, as it is, by a 






significant number of fixed base operators, 






pilots, flight schools and dealers, it tells the 
story of ‘Why They Go For Esso’ in that rich 













market which is the Flying South.” 














ompanies are pioneering. If contract 
arriers are certificated, there must be 
yme leeway for off-line service to meet 
easonal peak loads in perishables. 

The CAB will soon hold hearings on 
he freight case. Some 30 companies 
re involved. Of these, about a third 
re now operating. The fact that 
yme are owned by bus or trucking 
vterests and that the Santa Fe Rail- 
oad has a contract airline may raise 
the question of control of air services 
yy surface carriers. All kinds of inter- 
sts are involved, including Pennsy! 
yvania-Central Airlines as an applicant 
for a transcontinental freight route 

The question of rates needs to be 
settled. Unless CAB sets a rate formula, 
the independent lines can not get to- 
gether on minimum rate agreements 
without risking a violation of the anti 
trust laws. There has been a rate war, 
which the independents claim was 
started by one of the major airlines. 
While, under present conditions, a rate 
‘f 17¢ to 20c per ton-mile is required 
to break even, some shipments have 
been flown at as little as 10'%c. As 
more business is available, however 
there is a less desperate urge to fly at a 
sss rather than fly empty. Cargo possi 
bilities are far beyond available equip- 
nent. Besides, the weaker lines are 
going broke and dropping out. 


Safety Problem 


As the rate problem is tending to 
solve itself, the failure of “tramp lines” 
hould greatly simplify the safety prob 
lem which has loomed large in head 
ines due to recent accidents. There 
have been three crashes thus far among 
the non-scheds. At Richmond, Va., 27 
people were killed due to engine failure 
ind bad weather. At Moline, IIl., 
two were killed and others narrowly 
scaped after an engine failure. At 
Elko, Nevada, 23 were killed in a low 
eiling landing. 

The problem has been aggravated 
by lack of engine overhaul facilities, 
ven for those who can afford to pay, 
ind by lack of Federal inspection per 
onnel. After the last crash, there was 
nuch speculation as to whether CAB 
vould crack down on non-scheduled 
perators with more stringent rules 

While there seems to be no contro 
ersy over permitting cargo planes to 
! 


irry heavier loads lan passenger 


lanes, as presently allowed, the ai: 
nes are concerned over the fact that 
m-scheds can fly passengers at lowe 
eilings and under less exacting safety 
ules than the regular scheduled serv 
ces. At least, it is to be expected that 
AB will ground planes where neces 
ry. It is hoped that any lapses from 
he highest safety standards are a 
emporary condition which will not 
»rejudice the case of the well-run lines. 
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Oral arguments on the non-sched 
case are expected this fall but a date 
has not been set. It is stressed again 
that the outcome of the cargo case may 
set precedents before the more general 
non-sched Case 1S decided. A third case 
to be argued before the CAB concerns 
the freight forwarding business, to be 
heard in January. It will be determined 
whether or not a forwarder is a com- 
mon carrier and subject to regulation 
as such. The smaller non-scheduled 
operators, who cannot set up agents 
of their own at any large number of 
points, are dependent upon the serv 
ices of passenger and freight consolli 
dating services to keep their planes 
filled. At a recent pre-hearing, 30 for- 
warding companies were represented. 

Not much progress has been made 
in organizing the non-scheds. The In- 
stitute of Air Transportation is being 
reorganized and nothing has been heard 
from it in recent weeks, except that 
one of its New York people filed a 
curious brief with CAB asking for an 
investigation and reallocation of air 
mail contracts It 1S going to be hard 
to get the non-scheds together in one 
united group because of their diversity 
of interests and ambitions. The Air 
Transport Association is offering mem- 
bership to the newly certificated so 


} 


those who qualify for the big team 


will be forsaking the little fellows. 


Steamship Lines Press for Action 


One more important case before the 
CAB concerns the steamship companies, 
powerfully organized through the Sea- 
Air Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping and 
pushing for the right to operate air- 
craft in conjunction with their water- 
borne traffic. They claim that Con- 
gress never intended to prevent them 
from running scheduled airlines. Sev 
eral years ago, when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act was being debated, there 
was a bill in Congress to let the Mari 
time Commission regulate overseas and 
foreign air commerce. Airline repre- 
sentatives argued that the separate han- 
dling was unnecessary as the CAB 
could do it all and the ship lines were 
by no means barred. 

The CAB, however, has gone on the 
policy of denying certificates to air 
services owned or controlled by steam 
ship interests, except in the case of 
Panagra where there is some division 
in the ownership of the air and sea 
branches. CAB, however, has not set 
forth a definite policy that can be 
challenged in the courts. Rather it has 
denied route applications and it would 
be hard to prove that the ow nership 
factor has governed in these cases. 
Waterman Airlines has filed suit re- 
garding .a*recent :Panerto Rico *reute 
which was awarded to one of the sched 


uled airlines although it is claimed 
that the airline lacks present facilities 
and equipment for servicing this route 
while Waterman is in business as a 
non-sched. 

The steamship companies are ask- 
ing, however, that CAB either let them 
into the aviation business or else lay 
down an adverse ruling that they can 
take to court. Routes have been denied 
to ship companies on the grounds that 
they would have an unfair advantage 
over airlines. It is argued that it is 
about time we began to let our foreign 
air commerce be developed by those 
best able to do it. Otherwise, foreign 
lines tied in with shipping interests 
will have the edge. 

The shipping spokesmen point out 
that they already have their freight 
and passenger offices and depots in 
foreign countries, with know-how and 
entree based on many years of experi- 
ence. Between ship departures and ar- 
rivals, their employes are not very 
busy so it would be economical for 
them to handle air passengers and 
freight. As matters stand, ships and 
planes are forced to compete. Surveys 
have shown that a majority of ship 
passengers would prefer to go one way 
by air, if round-trip tickets could be 
sold on that basis. Tourist traffic to 
Latin America probably could be great- 
ly increased by this plan and rates de- 
creased by volume and low overhead 
of combined operations. 

At present, the Waterman interests, 
in the Caribbean, are operating Water- 
man Airlines under the non-sched ex- 
emption. The Matson lines in the Pa- 
cific have a similar service to Hawaii. 
A number of other companies are 
interested. Some of the cargo com- 
panies are flying overseas. The In- 
terior Department has asked that the 
non-sched exemption be continued for 
ill territories, including Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. The proposed regulations 
would rule out service by other than 
regular airlines outside the continental 
United States, except to Alaska, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. 

Pre-hearings are about to be held on 
the case as we go to press. This is a 
battle of giants, in contrast to the fight 
of the many little fellows in domestic 
non-scheduled service. 

Common to all the pending cases 
is a general belief that Dean James M. 
Landis, the new CAB chairman, will 
take a fresh viewpoint on the whole 
tangle of issues and will reach deci- 
sions best for the long-range interests 
of all. It is too early yet to make 
specific predictions as to the outcome 
except that many new companies have 
become strongly rooted and those in 
a position to hang on for another year 
or two may have chances to become 


permanent. * *® *® 
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Glidair Aircraft Products Distributed by 


SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP...... Municipal Airport, Chicago 38, Illinois SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY....... -Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP... .Sullivant Ave. Airport, Columbus 4, Ohic E. W. WIGGINS AIRWAYS, INC., Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass. 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP....... 1525 Broadway, Denver 2, Colorade AMERICAN AVIATION COMPANY............. New Brighton, Minn. 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP......... Municipal Airport, Omaha, Neb. Ge Mins sacecoesscoscad Municipal Airport, Cleveland, Ohio 
TEPC RE DOCUee i Mibec cc ccecccccccocccccoes Robertson, Missouri BUFFALO AERONAUTICAL CORP... ..Buffale Airport, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC... .108 Grand Ave., Oklahoma City, Okichoma A. W. WHITAKER ........... 5001 N. E. Union Ave., Portland, Oregon 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC...229 E. Madison Ave., Memphis, Tennessee Ss ccccccecces ++++-3221 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida 
ST SIT, ca ckdaconscccsouscsdennel Brownsville, Texas V. A. TITER cccccccccccccccccccccce oeeceeeeees Ambler, Pa. 
Ps Cs ceceseasesenewacosae City Airport, Detroit, Mich. KNIPP AVIATION INDUSTRIES...... Pimlico Airport, Baltimore, Md. 
PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC..............00- Winston-Salem, N. C. RICHARDSON AERO SUPPLY............-- Tayler Field, Ocala, Fla. 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


AVIATION SALES HEADQUARTERS + 11001 MADISON AVE. «+ CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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DON 
= ’ HERRMAN 


Seaplane Division, Elliott 
Flying Service, 
‘ Davenport, lowa 


we here on the Missis- 
sippi River, we see great 
possibilities for profitable seaplane op- 
eration. Being distributors for Piper 
Aircraft makes us the logical distrib- 
utor for Edo floats in this same terri- 
tory. The fact that the Mississippi 
River cuts right down through the 
middle of our distribution area makes 
2 natural setup for many profitable 
seaplane operations. 

This is our first season of seaplane 
yperation and we have learned in this 
short time that pilots new and old 
have only to get a taste of seaplane 
flying and they immediately become 
‘web-footed”. To the old flier, to 
whom flying has become routine stuff, 
flying off water seems to put the old 
spirit back into the game and his in- 
terest is quickly renewed. Among 
those who come wandering down to 
the waterfront to look around, it is 
surprising to find the number who 
have flown before or perhaps even held 
licenses of some sort, and became dis- 
gusted or lost interest in flying for 
one reason or another. Chances are 
they always wanted to fly a seaplane 
but never had found one available be- 
fore. They only have to be prodded 
slightly to get them into the seaplane, 
ind they are completely sold on flying 
igain, and naturally are prospects for 
seaplane rentals or sales from that mo- 
ment on. 

Due to shortages of airplanes and 
floats this season, our sales have bzen 
drastically curtailed, but our aim has 
been to initiate seaplane flying to this 
part of the country and get our base 
established as a pattern for others 
ilong the river to follow. The few 
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sets of floats that we did get this year 
were spread around the territory at 
places where there was a spark of in- 
terest and they have each become the 
foundation for another seaplane op- 
eration. The interest shown by the 
various flying clubs here indicate that 
next season, when floats are availab‘e 
again, they will be in the market for 
some seaplanes. 

The entire waterfront at our loca- 
tion is to be completely revamped 
soon, which forced us to make our en- 
tire installation on a temporary basis. 
It is on municipal property, and the 
city has projected plans for a fine sea- 
wall all along the waterfront. They 
have given us the best of co-opera- 
tion. The planning commission fore- 
sees building into this seawall all the 
facilities for a complete water base. 
The land area adjacent to this down- 
town location is as yet undeveloped 
and there is a possibility of locating 
a downtown landing strip adjacent to 
the seaplane ramp and docks, which 
will make a complete, downtown, am- 
phibious base for Davenport. Our 
aim is to establish a “Yacht Club” at- 
mosphere around the seaplane base, 
which will be a great contrast to the 
dusty and oily-rag atmosphere preva- 
lent around too many of our airports 
today. 

We hope eventually to have a 
nice screened lounge, overlooking the 
water, with all the usual refreshments 
available. In time, there may be added 
a clean little restaurant, whose loca- 
tion close to downtown, as well as the 
water, will help draw the public to 
the seaplane base. All of these not 
only appeal to us from the revenue 
standpoint, but they will help get the 
layman close to flying under desirable 
surroundings. 

From a maintenance standpoint, the 
fact that the landing surface is always 
level, plenty big, and that nature keeps 
it that way, is a point not to be over- 
looked. 

Yes, we feel that the fact that sea- 
plane flying is more fun, coupled with 
the fact that many good-sized cities 
are located on a body of water of some 
nature, will gradually make for more 


Profit Possibilities For The 
Seaplane Operator 


and more seaplane operations through- 
out the country and that they can be 
made profitable. 


LESTER Hi. 
NUSSBAUM 


Manager, 
Aero Lake Airport, 
Kingston, New York 





ROFIT possibilities for the 

seaplane operator are good. 
There are several conditions attached 
to seaplane operation which tend to 
show a quicker return on the invest- 
ment to a seaplane operator. 

To begin with, the initial outlay 
required to start operation is much less 
than is necessary for a land base. Con- 
structing a ramp or dock on a lake 
or river is much less expensive than 
constructing an airfield. 

There is a growing trend among 
progressive resorts and hotels to fea- 
ture flying service direct to their doors 
and right there is where the seaplane 
comes into its own. Upon making a 
survey I have found that the majority 
of the resorts are not situated near an 
airfield but almost all of them are 
either on a lake or very near one. 
Coupling this with the growing 
number of seaplane bases being con- 
structed around major cities it can be 
readily seen that the possibilities of sea- 
plane charter flying to these vacation 
spots are great. 

Another idea, which if properly de- 
veloped should turn out to be a very 
popular and profitable deal for the op- 
erator is this: There are many plane 
owners today who feel that the initial 
cost of buying floats and having them 
installed is not warranted by the 
amount of seaplane flying they intend 
to do. If these same owners could 
have floats installed quickly and ex- 
peditiously and rent the floats for a 
short period of time and at the end of 
that time have their landing gear re- 
installed, a lot more landplane owners 
would take up seaplane flying. * * * 
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FOUR-PLACE 
EXPERIMENTAL 


By E. H. PICKERING 


VIATION-WISE Texans saw a new personal 
plane overhead in late September—an all-metal, 
foul place expe rimental design tailor made tor low-cost 


production. Built by the Weatherly-Campbell Aircraft 
Company of Dallas from a design by Don Luscombe, th« 
vw plane, named olt turned in impressive per 
formance on flight 

Powered by a 190-hp. 0435A Lycoming, the prototype 
vith fixed-pitch propeller indicated 160 mph. with full 
} 


I 
power and 140 mph. with 2,350 rpm. and 25-inch cruise 


etting Fuel « pacity 1s 6V gallons; consumption about 10 
gallons per hour. Gross weight is 2,600 lbs.; wing loading 
14 Ibs. and powe! loading 13.68 lbs. per hp. Wing span 1s 
$6.2 in., length is 23 ft. 10% in. Wing has 1 degree of 
dihedral, tapers from root to chord line, then to tip. 

Bill Campbell and Ray Weatherly literally hand-tailored 
the four-place design for low-cost production and a $5,000 
xlling price. Campbell’s experience in the aviation industry 
dates back to 1931 and covers extensive experience in sales, 
service, and distribution of personal planes. Ray Weatherly 
worked on his first airplane in 1918, later worked on ex 
perimental designs for Stearman, including the first PT 
13A, and later served with Beech. The Colt’s trim wheel 
pants and unique cowling are typical design features worked 


out by W eatherly 


Weatherly-Campbell’s all-metal personal plane (above) has 160 

mph. top speed, cruises at 140 mph. Wing spans 36.2 feet, has 

one degree dihedral and compound taper. Views below reveal 

large cabin, single streamlined strut, and wide-spread landing 

gear which has 85-inch span. Single wing strut provides easier 

entrance to cabin, lower right. Cabin doors opens forward; note 
step on streamlined wheel strut. 
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@ Outstanding characteristic of the Douglas 
AD-1 is its great load capacity: it carries 6,000 
pounds of bombs, rockets, torpedoes, fire 
bombs, radar units or extra fuel tanks... far- 
ther... more than 50 mph faster...than any 
other dive-bomber in service. 

The unprecedented performance of the Sky- 
raider results from major achievements of de- 
sign simplification and production teamwork. 
For example—Douglas engineers 
made weight reduction a prime 
objective. Result: the AD-1 was 
completed at 1,800 pounds less 
than the Navy’s acceptable 
weight, thus giving greater range 
and capacity. 


FUSELAGE DIVE BRAKES 2 
Another Douglas First, these new brakes slow 
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DOUGLAS AD-1 
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\ AD-1 signifies ‘““Attack-Douglas, Model No. 1.” This new, simpli- 
fied designation supercedes the previous designation of BT2D-1. 
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ATTACK-DOUGLAS 







CHOSEN TO REARM THE NAVY’S POST-WAR CARRIER FLEET 


The Navy wanted the AD-1 in a hurry. The 
Navy got it—from design start to test flight 
in 8% months! Today a fleet of Skyraiders is 
taking shape on the production lines of the 
Douglas El Segundo Plant to equip the U.S. 
Navy with the safest, most versatile carrier- 
based plane of its great air arm. Thus Douglas 
once again meets the demand of the armed 
forces for a better airplane-—in record time. 
Such dependable performance, 
year after year, is the reason the 
Army and Navy~as wellas the air- 
lines— DEPEND ON DOUGLAS. 


Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Santa Monica, California 


) the Skyraider to less than 300 mph in vertical 
dives. In addition, they contribute to superb control in maneuvering, fighting and letting down. 



























Star hangar above is 140° wide, 200’ deep with a 100° clear span. 


HAMILTON and SHERER, (Airport Managers) SAY: 


“Stor Hangars Ane Ideal Jor A Gast Growing Airport” 


When the aggressive and forward-looking airport managers, Hamilton and Sherer of Southwestern Airways, began 


operations at Bethany Airport they analyzed the best facilities in the country for the construction of additional hang- 


ars, and after thorough investigation decided on Starbilt Hangars. The reasons for this decision are apparent because 


Hamilton and Sherer appreciated that Star provides the most modern and practical hangar construction in the industry. 


Here are the points of superiority in the STAR construction: 


1. Prefabricated in sections for economy and 5. All steel construction. 


portability. 6. Reduced fire hazard. 


2. Easily and quickly erected. 7. Low maintenance and upkeep. 


3. Easily enlarged. 8. Assembly line methods of prefabrication 
make Star All-Steel Sectional Hangars 


4. Readily movable. your most practical buy. 


Inquire of Star for Accurate Costs Today 


3012 S. STILES OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Star Square-T hangars below show the arrangement of planes 
within this type of hangar plus sliding door construction. 
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Modern Airports 








By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Trends in airspace theory have been favorable to 

aviation—until a far-reaching Supreme Court deci- 

sion awarded damages to a landowner and chal- 

lenged the authority of the CAA and Congress in 
regulating air traffic. 




















































Airports and Airspace 


HE legal theory of airspace 

rights has developed as 
aviation has become more important, 
but always a step or two behind. This 
has been so because court interpreta- 
tion of existing common and statute 
laws has been necessary. It may be 
said, however, that the courts have 
become more liberal in their interpre- 
tation of matters concerning aviation 
as time has gone on, at least up to 
1946. This year the Supreme Court 
in a decision which is destined to be- 
come famous or infamous, depending 
on how one may be affected by it, 
again injected old and outworn con 
cepts of private ownership of land and 
adjacent airspace into the field of ax 
regulation. 

Common law held that the land 
owner owned all the airspace above 
his property, without limit in extent 
Early in our aviation history, howevei 
the courts found that this interpreta 
tion was far too restrictive and held 
that the landowner “owns the airspace 
above his property to an unlimited 
extent” but subject to an “easement” 
or “privilege of flight.” Later, thi 
theory was liberalized by the holding 
that “landowners own only the space 
above their land to such a height as 
might be fixed by statute with an) 
flights under that height considered 
to be trespass.” Still later a series of 
court decisions established the prince 
ple that the landowner owns the ai: 
space up as far as it is possible for him 
to take effective possession, but that 
beyond the “possible effective posses 
sion zone” there was no ownership in 
air space; also that the landowner! 
owns only the airspace he actually oc- 
cupies and “can only object to such 
use of the airspace over his property 
as does actual damage.” 


Historic Decision 


In this manner, step by step, the 
theory of airspace rights continuously 
favored aviation development—until 
the United States Supreme Court de 
cided the case of United States Peti 
tioner vs. Thomas Lee Causby and 
Wife (90 Law Ed 971)..This is a most 
important decision, far-reaching in its 


Invasions of airspace at low altitudes are 
in the same category as invasions of the 
surface, according to the Supreme Court 
The air above, instead of being “free, 
belongs to the landowner even though he 
doesn't occupy it. Such reasoning by the 
court places airport owners and operators 
in the position of having to obtain ease 
ments covering property at the ends of 
runways and opens the way for a flood of 
damage suits. 
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ights 


fects, particularly on airpo1 


ownel 


Dp and operation By ts recent ac 


the court virtually puts the theory 
airspace rights back some fifty 
ars 
In this case Causby brought action 


e low flying of Army planes over 
property, which was adjacent to 


Army airport. Planes in landing 


1 take-off had to use a flight path 
brought them less than 100 feet 

e the buildings of the Causby 
n f times 


ken farm. The noise at all 


e lights at night so alarmed the 
ens tha imbers of them flew 
i pal against the sides of build 
gs and killed themse 
ida ss mm 
ervous that egg 
iy off. The Causbys 
M sus ana sued e Ur ea 
ate for damages 
The court held that the Causbys wers 
eu » da iges sSInceé he United 
i had violated the constitutional 
sion agall taking property 
it due process. Even though the 


] ] + + lx 
le iand Was not entirely de 


yed, the court said tha the use 


nmediately above tne 
. , 


1 so limited its utility that it caused 


liminution of its value.” In this 


nnection the court pointed out that 
the glide path for airplanes might re- 
ce valuable factory sites to grazing 
1, orchards to vegetable patches, o1 
sidential sections to wheat fields.” 


From the standpoint of airport man- 


f the court up 


gement, the decision ¢ 


this point was bad enough, but it 
ent on to indicate that even though 
e path of glide taken by the planes 
the case under consideration was 





1 

at approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
\dministration, it still made those re- 
ynsible for their 


operation liable 
f the 


damages suffered because of 
the planes in flight. 


” : 

altitude of 
e court held that the navigable air- 
Congress has placed in 


iomain 1s ~ 


airspace above 
€ minimum safe altitudes of 
escribed by the CAA . and t 

that the path of gli 
minimum safe altitude of 
ght within the meaning of the 
atute. The CAA has, of course, the 
wer to prescribe air traffic 

Congress has defined navigable 

‘ 


one of them 


ie minimum safe altitudes of 


Easements for Approaches 
Under these interpretations it ap 
ars that an airplane which skims 


e surface of the land but does not 





h i+ 


ich it can be held as appropriating 
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gainst the United States because of 





that land just as much as a more “con 
ventional entry upon it,” 
“there would be an intrusion so im- 
mediate and direct as to subtract from 
the owner’s full enjoyment of the prop- 
erty and to limit his exploitation of 
it.” The reasoning of the court, in 
such cases, would appear to be that 
while the owner does not in any physi- 
cal manner occupy the stratum of air- 
space above his land or make use of 
it in the conventional sense, he does 
use it in somewhat the same manner 
that space left between buildings fon 
the purpose of light and air is used 
In other words, the court has held 
that the “superadjacent airspace” at 
a low altitude is so close to the land 
that “continuous invasions of it af- 


because 


+ 


fect the use of the surface of the land 
itself.” Following this line of reason 
ing the court held that the landowner, 
as an incident to his ownership, has a 
claim to the superadjacent airspace at 
low altitudes and that invasions of it 
“are in the same category as invasions 
of the surface.” 

The court decision in the Causby 
case therefore places owners and op 
erators of airports in the position of 
having eventually to obtain easements 
the end of all run 


flights ove. 


covering property at 


ways where privately 


owned land are a necessity at such a 
low altitude and so frequently as to 
conceivably be a direct and immediate 
nterference with the owner’s enjoy 
ment and use of the land. In a very 
real sense this court decision sets a 

port development back by years and 


opens the way for a flood of damage 


ases. 


Court’s Position Impractical 


Never before has the court given 
sO sweeping a meaning to the con- 
cept of the “taking of property” as 
used in the Constitution. One can not 
help but agree, therefore, with Justice 
Black, who filed a vigorous dissenting 
opinion in the Causby case wherein 
he stated: “It is inconceivable to me 
that the Constitution guarantees that 
the airspace of this nation, needed for 
air navigation, is owned by the pa 
ticular persons who happen to own 
the land beneath to the same degree 
as they own the surface below.” It is 
going against all previous airspace 
theory that the air must be considered 
as marked off into separate compart- 
ments by imaginary metes and bounds 
in order to “synchronize air ownership 
with land ownership.” 

The Constitution entrusts Congress 
with full power to control all naviga 


ble airspace just the same as it has 
the power to control navigable waters 
In fact, Congress has already acted, in 
1926 and again in 1938, to declare the 
air as free, not 
ownership and not subject to “delim 


subject to private 


tation” by the courts. Congress and 
those acting under its authority have, 
until the action of the Supreme Court 
in the Causby case, been the only ones 
who possessed the power to control 


and regulate the flight of planes 





“Navigable airspace” has been de- 
fined as “airspace above the minimum 
safe altitudes of flight prescribed by 
the CAA.” In the Causby case there 
was no showing that the Army planes 
flying over the chicken farm violated 
any rule or regulation of the CAA and 
it would seem that the broad provi 
sions of the law, under which the CAA 
prescribes air traffic rules, could not 
properly be circumscribed by the court 
making a distinction, as they did in 
this case, between rules of safe alt 
ide of flight on the level 
ountry flying and rules of safe alti 
tude during landing and take-off. 
Such a distinction would be most 
difficult to maintain from a practical 
standpoint. Congress never intended 
that the CAA prescribe safe altitudes 
for planes making 
flights, while at the same time it left 
the more hazardous landing and take 
off operations 


cross 


cross-country 


unregulated. Legisla 
tive history, moreover, clearly shows 
that the power to prescribe air traffic 
rules includes the power to make rules 
governing the landing and take-off of 


ain! rot 
ainiy no 


planes. The court was ce? 


justified in ignoring the historical de 


velopment of the regulation of ai 
by labeling rules of safe 
altitude while in the level of cross 
ountry flight as rules 


the safe altitude proper” and rules 


navigation 


“nrescribins 
prescribing 


governing take-off and landing as 
“rules of operation,” as they did in 
the Causby case decision 

No greater confusion could be 


yrought about in the period of aero 
nautical development, upon which we 
are just entering, than that which 
would result were the courts, by con 
stitutional interpretation, to hampe! 
Congress in its efforts to keep the ai 
free. Old concepts of private 
ship of land should not, at this time 
particularly, be introduced into the 
field of air 

of the problems of land and airspace 
ownership, arising out of the develop- 
ment of air transportation, cannot 
properly come about through the ap 
plication of rigid Constitutional re- 
straints formulated and enforced by 
the courts. The courts do not possess 
the techniques or the personnel to con- 
sider and act upon the complex combi- 
nations of factors entering into the 
problem. This does not mean, of course, 
that the courts should not award dam- 


ownel 


regulation. The solution 


ages for injuries suffered from the 
flying of planes, or grant injunctions 
to prohibit flying where deemed neces 
sary. But these two remedial devices 
should not be elevated to a constitu- 
tional level under the Fifth Amend- 
ment as the court seems to have done 
n the Causby case. When this is done 

makes two simple remedies stand 
} 


as obstacles to better adapted tech 
niques that might be offered by ex 
perts and accepted by Congress, and 
they become opening wedges for ju- 
dicial interference with the power of 
Congress to develop solutions for im- 
portant and new national problems 
- * * 
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Proposed Rules For 
eral Airport Aid 


Fed 


LL isn’t gold that glitters: 

A The money Uncle Sam will 

lish out as matching funds under the 
Federal Airport Act will have plenty 
: 12s attached to it because that’s 


I striu 


the way Uncle does business. 
4 draft of proposed rules and regu 
released by the CAA. 


hearings will be held Octobe 


ations has been 
Public 
8-20 in Washington on these pro 

hich 1 issued as Part 


) 


posais, wnicn vill be 


550 of the rules and regulations of 


the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 
All interested parties and organiza- 

ons are invited to be present and will 
be afforded an opportunity to be heard. 
It is earnestly recommended that rep- 
municipali- 
ties and tax institutions 
who plan to participate in the Federal 
Airport 


1953 not only study the proposed rules 


y | 
resentatives of all states, 


. ipported 
Program between now and 


but also, if possible, participate in 
he informal hearings to be held by 
CAA 

Interested parties will be permitted 
to file briefs and memoranda subse 
quent to the hearings not later than 
November 8 

The proposed rules and regulations 
National Airport 


be announced by the 


point out nat tne 
Plan of 1947 will 
Administrator 

1, 1946. Thereafter, such plan will be 
revised on or about November 1 of 
each suceeding year. It and each an 


nual revision will specify in terms of 


about Decembe) 


general location and type the public 
airport development then considered 
by the Administrator as necessary to 
meet the needs of civil aeronautics 
during the succeeding three years 
Annual appropriations are authorized 
to the Administrator 


amount of $500,000,000 over a period 


n the aggregate 
f seven fiscal years, not to exceed 
$100,000,000 to be appropriated for 
any one fiscal year. Twenty million 
dollars over a period of seven fiscal 
years will go for airports in Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
The Administrator will set aside 
adequate funds from the annual ap- 
planning, research and 
administrative expenses. The remain 
der will be available for grants for 


propriation fo. 


projects in the states, 75 per cent al- 
located on a predetermined area-popu- 
lation basis and 25 per cent available 
to the Administrator as a discretion- 
ary fund. The latter, as its name im- 
plies, is to be used on projects which 
the Administrator may deem to be 
most appropriate for carrying out the 
Federal plan without regard to the 
in which such projects may be 


\ 


state 
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Local agencies using Fed- 
eral funds for airport 
projects will be obligated 
to meet many government 
requirements. 


located. This discretionary fund, how- 
ever, will not be used until all regular- 
ly apportioned funds for approved 
projects in the specific state have been 
exhausted, 


State Shares Cumulative Until 1953 


All money apportioned to a state 
will become available to pay the U. S. 
share of the allowable project costs 
of approved projects, and will remain 
so available until June 30, 1953, unless 
sooner expended. Thus the sums ap- 
portioned to the states each year are 
cumulative if not used up during the 
annual terms and such funds will be 
available until June 30, 1953, when 
the Act expires. 

TABLE OF PERCENTAGES FOR APPOR- 


TIONMENT OF FEDERAL FUNDS 
AMONG STATES 


Stat Percentage 


Alabama 1.918105 


Arizona 9 O2RT5R 
Arkansas 1.59 642 
California 5.18637 
Colorado 2.1097 


Connecticut 739193 
Delaware 140066 
Dist. of Columbia -252916 


Florida 1.69 104 
Georgia 2.137585 
Idaho 1.548422 
Illinois 3.934163 
Indiana 1.891303 
lowa 1.872574 
Kansa 2.0 2346 
Kentucky 1.732813 
| ouisiana 1.697513 
Maine 875805 
Maryland 890241 
Massachusetts 1.788030 
Michigan 3.558733 
Minnesota 2.453419 
Missi sippi 1.608671 
Missouri 2 562139 
Montana 2.588131 
Nebraska 1.746739 
Nevada 1.826639 


New Hampshire 336873 


New Jersey 1.712497 
New Mexico 2.166365 
New York 5.989666 
North Carolina 2.20°371 
North Dakota 1.3847°2 
Ohio 3.341477 
Oklshoma ’.016° 45 
Oregon 1.980422 
Pennsylvania 4.5032°9 
Rhode Island 290713 
South Carolina 1.225071 
South Dakota 1.488155 
Tennessee 1.789361 
Texas 6.752518 
Utah 1.580025 


291560 
700249 
799027 
112680 
260586 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 1.676132 








The proposed rules are both broad 
and equitable in the type of construc- 
tion work eligible for inclusion in a 
project. Included are such operations 
as clearing; dredging; drainage; con- 
struction, alteration and repair of sea- 
plane ramps, roads, landscaping, sod- 
ding, fencing, airport lighting, aircraft 
servicing facilities, administration, 
terminal and service buildings, utilities 
and for any other construction work 
as specifically approved by the Admin- 
istrator. Hangars and living quarters 
are notable exceptions and are ex- 
cluded, 

A project shall not include any air 
port development which cannot rea 
sonably be expected to be completed 
within a year of the time it is to be 
undertaken. All development shall be 
in accordance with CAA standards and 
all project cost must be reasonable in 
amount. These broad, general provi- 
sions in the rules give powerful 
blanket authority to the Administrator 
to determine what constitutes high 
standards of construction, location, de- 
velopment, etc., and the power to elimi- 
nate any project or part of a project if 
costs are out of line. 

Land acquisition costs shall be al- 
lowable though incurred prior to the 
grant agreement, provided that no 
project cost shall be allowable if it 
was incurred prior to May 13, 1946, 
the date of approval of the Act. 


Smaller Airports Favored 


The Federal government’s share of 
project costs (other than costs of land 
acquisition) of an approved project 
for the development of Class 3 o1 
smaller airports is roughly 50 per cent 
in most states. Class 4 or larger air 
port projects costing up to $2,000,00 
can come under the 50 per cent match 
ing of funds. But the Federal portio 
on the total project decreases 5 pe 
cent for each additional million so 
would be zero on fields costing $10, 
000,000 or more. As a result of this 
proposal, the national program 
definitely on the side of the smaller 
airports as against large metropolitar 
terminal type facilities costing in the 
millions. 

Among the many legal ramifications 
and requirements in the proposed rules 
(far too numerous for completes 
analysis in this treatment) are suc! 
matters as financial ability of the 
sponsor, property interests in the land 
to be used for airport development, 
right of the government in time o! 
emergency to lease the landing are: 
or any part thereof, and this ve1 
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ignificant guarantee: “That any 
igreement granting the right to op- 
rate the airport must contain provi- 

ons obligating the operator to op- 
rate the airport for use and benefit 

f the public, to make available all 
irport facilities and services to the 

iblic without unjust discrimination 
ind to refrain from imposing or levy- 
ng excessive, discriminatory or other- 
vise unreasonable charges or fees for 
iny use of the airport or its facilities 

r for any airport service.” 

The program has been adequately 
lecentralized by the creation of dis- 
rict and regional airport engineering 
\ffices which should expedite the pro- 
gram by eliminating the necessity of 
lealing through Washington. 


Procedure and Forms 


An eligible applicant desiring Fed- 
eral aid first submits to the District 
\irport Engineer in the applicant’s 
lesignated district a project request 
for Federal aid on form ACA 1623. 

The District Engineer evaluates the 
yroject and arranges for consultation 
with the sponsor or applicant con- 
erning the project and for inspection 
f proposed sites. If a project is se- 
ected by the Administrator, a tenta- 
tive allocation of funds is made and 
notice provided the sponsor by the 
District Airport Engineer on form 
ACA 1641. The sponsor shall then 
execute a sponsor’s assurance agree- 
ment, properly adopted and recorded 
yy the governing body of the sponsor. 
After receiving notice of a tentative 
allocation of funds the applicant sub- 
nits a project application on form 
ACA 1624. This is accompanied by 
the final plans and _ specifications. 
When the Administrator approves the 
project application, the offer of the 
government to pay a portion of the 
illowable project costs and the appli- 
ant’s acceptance thereof constitute a 
grant agreement. Barring unforeseen 
ircumstances the sponsor or appli- 
ant will accept or reject the offer 
vithin sixty days and will begin work 

the project within a reasonable 
me after execution of the grant 
igreement. 

Henceforth the rules and regula- 

Ns as proposed establish a maze of 
lemands that include granting the 
ght of the government to review and 
nspect all work, materials, pay rolis, 
ecords of personnel, conditions of em- 
loyment, invoices of materials, books 
f accounts and all other pertinent 
lata and records. A detailed estimate 
nust be submitted prior to any con- 
truction work. Not later than the 5th 
f each month the sponsor or applicant 
nust furnish five copies of a periodic 
ost estimate of contract showing the 
otal cost of the construction per- 
formed to date by items on form ACA 
1629. Each of these estimates must be 
accompanied by a progress report 
ketch. Contractors and subcontractors 
vill be required to submit sworn 
nonthly payroll reports in detail. Con- 
siderable scrutiny will be given all bids 
and contracts which shall be filed with 
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the District Airport Engineer. Insur- 


ance, minimum wages, fair labor 
standards and all other well known 
Federal requirements of government 
contracts will apply to every item of 
work involved in the projects. Like- 
wise, when any trouble develops as 
the project progresses, legal ma- 
chinery is set up for hearings, com- 
plaints, reviews and the procedure 
which will be used to handle such 
difficulties. 


Many “Strings” Tied to Funds 


To the thousands of people through- 
out the nation whose hopes are high 
for their community’s participation in 
the Federal Airport Program, perhaps 
the sponsor’s assurance. agreement 
with the U. S. relative to operation 
and maintenance of any airport using 
Federal funds is the most important 
document to study prior to participat- 
ing in the October public hearings and 
by all means prior to applying for 
project approval. 

Under the assurance agreement, 
the sponsor pledges to maintain a 
long-range master plan for its airport; 
that no landing fee or other direct or 
indirect charge for the privilege of 
non-commercial use will be imposed; 








» 
Airport Manager 
Can Cook, Too 
Charles Short, well known 


manager of the Tulsa Munici- 
pal Airport, is a man of many 
accomplishments; the art of fine 
cuisine and table waiting among 
them. Proving the old adage 
that a successful airport man- 
ager has to be a jack of all 
trades, Short is shown here fill- 
ing in as chef and waiter during 
a recent rush period at the Tulsa 
Airport Cafe. 

“Although I have no com- 
plaint with the salary I’m paid 
by the city,” Short said in an 
interview, “you’d be surprised 
how many sources of additional 
revenue can be developed at to- 
day’s average terminal. Tips 
help.” 



















Modern Airporta 





that no exclusive rights will be given 
to air carrier operations, or to aircraft 
rental, charter, flying school, aircraft 
sales and maintenance services; that 
exclusive rights will not be given any 
airport service operator or to any one 
oil company; that the sponsor will 
maintain in good and serviceable con- 
dition the entire landing area and al] 
buildings and other improvements; 
that all buildings and facilities de- 
veloped under the project will be re- 
placed or repaired if destroyed o1 
damaged and that insurance will be 
carried covering such contingencies; 
that in case of condemnation, sale o1 
other disposition of the properties, the 
government will be reimbursed in pro- 
portion to its original investment; that 
the airport will be protected by prope 
zoning policies and regulations. 

Additionally, the sponsor covenants 
that all facilities of the airport de 
veloped by the program (other than 
buildings) will be available without 
charge to the U. S. for military and 
naval aircraft in common with other 
aircraft at all times up to 25 per cent 
of all civil and military use as de- 
termined by the number of operations 
and weight of aircraft and, beyond 25 
per cent usage, a share of expense of 
operating and maintaining the field 
will be borne by the government, in an 
amount mutually agreed upon. During 
a national emergency the sponsor is 
bound to lease the landing area to the 
government at a rental of $1 per 
annum. 

The sponsor also agrees that it will 
furnish to any civil agency of the gov- 
ernment, without charge (except for 
light, heat, janitor service and similar 
facilities), such space in airport build- 
ings as may be reasonably adequate 
for use in connection with any airport 
air traffic control activities, or weath- 
er reporting activities, and communi- 
cations activities related to airport air 
traffic control. All leases, operation 
or management agreements, or other 
instruments affecting the airport or 
any portion or facility thereof, shall 
contain a provision that such instru- 
ment shall be subordinate and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the agree- 
ment. 

Civic minded individuals anxious to 
get started on local airport projects 
need not be discouraged by what may 
appear to be a maze of government 
red tape and harsh requirements, 
which on first reading might appear to 
demand that the sponsor sign his life 
away. It’s simply the government’s 
way of doing business and the manner 
in which the rules and regulations are 
administered usually does not follow 
the seemingly unreasonableness of 
Uncle Sam’s contractual demands. 

It would appear advisable that dur- 
ing the next six months communities 
should get their houses in order. No 
money is yet available. However, im- 
mediate contact should be made with 
District or Regional Airport Engineers 
whose services are available without 
cost and who are ready to counsel and 
provide sound advice. *®* * *® 
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A HONEY IN DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE! Here's the sleek, New De Luxe Aeronco Chief, luxurious side 


by-side mode! of the Aeronca family now coming off Aeronca’s mass-production line in quantity! 


No other side-by-side plane priced so low 
matches AERONCA CHIEF in this vital feature! 


Wing loading, according to the 
books, means the total weight of 
an airplane divided by its wing 
area. 

There's the technical meaning, 
but the important thing is what 
Aeronca’s lower wing loading 
means to you as a flyer. 

Here it is in a nutshell: It means 
greater maneuverability . . . and 
so, naturally, greater safety and 
flying ease. 

Yes, on take-offs, in the air, on 





/ ( SO SAFE — SO SIMPLE — NOW ANYBODY CAN FLY 


FRONCA 


landings . . . Aeronca’s superior 
engineering and aerodynamic de- 
sign make for the kind of flying 
you've always dreamed about! . 
And talk about comfort! In the 
Aeronca Chief you enter through 
a wide, safety-swing door. You 
sit in luxurious, deeply uphol- 
stered seats. There's a large bag- 
gage compartment in the rear and 
a convenient map-and-glove com- 
partment within easy reach. Oleo 
landing gear cushions your land- 


Over 1000 Aeronca Qualified Dealers to serve you at handy 


ae 





@ FASTER TAKE-OFF! Up and away in Aeronca! 
Even on small fields close-to-field obstacles 


are cleared easily. 





@ TURNS IN SMALLER RADIUS! Yes, there's 
greater all ‘round monevuverability. Slight 
pressure on controls brings quick action. 


we 





@ LOWER LANDING SPetv! it's only 40 mph 
cad thot meons Aeronco s andina run 
on 350 feet 


ing. Mechanical starter—operated 
from cabin — is standard equip- 
ment. And the easy-to-read in- 
strument panel is truly a thing of 
beauty! 

See the Aeronca Chief — fly it— 
compare it with any other low- 
cost plane. Why not arrange for 
a demonstration flight this week- 
end at your nearest Aeroncadealer? 


Aeronca Aircraft Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio 


airports all over the U. S. A. 
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WILSON FIELD 


> 


This Months 


Modern Airport 


Located in the heart of Ameri- 
can aviation, Wilson Field lies 
eight miles from the friendly 
air-minded city of Wichita, 
Kansas. The spic-and-span air- 
port, with trim administration 
building flanked by neat shops 
and hangars (top left), is a wel- 
come sight to the private flier 

Operated by Kenneth Ed 
minster, president, and Mike 
Gebhart, manager, Wilson Field 
has four sod runways 300 ft 
wide and more than 2,500 ft. 
long, stocks 80 and 91 octane 
gasoline, and has complete shop 
and service facilities. Skyway 
Inn, a modern airport restaurant 
(second from top), is located o1 
the ad building’s second floo 
Margaret Ash, co-ordinator fo 
GI training, and Dot (Mrs. Mike) 
Gebhart, pose with Luscombe 
demonstrator (third from top) 
Pilot’s lounge (bottom left) and 
offices are located on ad build 
ing’s first floor. Service shops 
(below) are neatly painted an 


labeled 
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a convenient map-and-glove com- 
partment within easy reach. Oleo 
landing gear cushions your land- 
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from cabin — is standard equip- 
ment. And the easy-to-read in- 
strument panel is truly a thing of 
beauty! 

See the Aeronca Chief — fly it— 
compare it with any other low- 
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a demonstration flight this week- 
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Located in the heart of Ameri- 
can aviation, Wilson Field lies 
eight miles from the friendly 
air-minded city of Wichita, 
Kansas. The spic-and-span air- 
port, with trim administration 
building flanked by neat shops 
and hangars (top left), is a wel 
come sight to the private flier 

Operated by Kenneth Ed 
minster, president, and Mike 
Gebhart, manager, Wilson Field 
has four sod runways 300 ft 
wide and more than 2,500 ft. 
long, stocks 80 and 91 octane 
gasoline, and has complete shop 
and service facilities. Skyway 
Inn, a modern airport restaurant 
(second from top), Is located on 
the ad building’s second floor. 
Margaret Ash, co-ordinator fo. 
GI training, and Dot (Mrs. Mike) 
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G. I. approved flight school. 


Complete service facilities for all types 
















WITH WILSON FIELD ANY PLACE 


FL CHARTER SERVICE ANY TIME 





- aircraft. 





For fliers staying overnight or longer, the 
operators of Wilson Field will provide 
efficient, thorough and speedy service . . 
plus transportation to and from the field. 
Visit SKYWAY INN .. . Kansas’ finest 
private airport restaurant. 
LUSCOMBE distributor in Kansas. Also 


distributor for Continental engines, U. S. 
airplane tires and tubes. 


W I L 5 0 n f i t L p zebhart, Service 


WICHITA 3'% Miles North of Beech Aircraft KANSAS Kenny Edminster, Sales 
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Houston Businessmen 
Plan $14,000,000 Airport 


Plans for a proposed $14,000,000 
nternational airport, larger in scope 
than any existing airport facilities in 
the South, were presented to the City 
1f Houston in late September by a 
group of Houston businessmen. Hous- 
ton’s present Municipal Airport is un- 
suitable from both a management and 
yperational standpoint, the group de- 
lared, and offered-the city an option 
yn a 4,000-acre tract 8 miles from the 
uusiness district. This option, they 
said, would be delivered to the city at 
no cost if the proposed plan is adopted. 

Houston’s new airport would have 
six runways two hundred feet wide, 
ranging in length from 6,000 to 9,500 
ft. and capable of handling 120 opera- 
tions an hour with any foreseeable 
type of equipment used in present and 
future domestic and international op- 
erations. According to plans prepared 
yy Leigh Fisher and Associates, air- 
port analysts and consultants of De- 
troit, the project includes three termi- 
nal buildings—one main terminal, a 
sub terminal for cargo handling, and 
an international terminal. A residen- 
tial subdivision would include five 
neighborhood centers, a park, golf 
ourse, and shopping center. 

The group which submitted the pro- 
posal included Noah Dietrich, execu- 
tive vice president of the Hughes Tool 
Co.; George Strake, oil operator; 
Howard Keck, president of Superior 
Oil Co.; George H. Echols, oilman and 
irilling contractor; Warren S. Bellows, 
head of Bellows Construction Co.; 
George R. Brown, partner in Brown & 
Root, Inc.; Stephen P. Farish, presi- 
dent of Reed Roller Bit Co., and 
Wyatt Hedrick, architect 


Electric Catapult to 
Launch Heavy Planes 
in 500 Feet Designed 


Latest answer to the problem of 
launching planes from shipboard or 
small landing fields is the Electropult, 
a linear electric motor more than a 
quarter of a mile long which elimi- 
nates the intial impact of conventional 
‘atapults. A jet-propelled plane, which 
normally requires 2,000 feet of run- 
way for take-off, can be launched by 
Electropult in four and one-tenth 
seconds and attains a speed of 116 
mph. after a run of 340 feet. 

The Electropult gains in effective- 
ness as the size of the aircraft in- 
creases, and has no apparent limita- 
tions in speed or capacity. Designs 
have been completed for an Electro- 
pult capable of launching the largest 
existing airliners at 120 mph. with a 
take-off run of 500 feet, instead of 
the normal run of 4,000 feet. 

Developed for the Navy by Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, the Elec- 
tropult is essentially an electric motor 
laid out flat, the 1,382-ft. track cor- 
responding to the rotor of a conven- 
tional machine and the small shuttle 
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Six runways, 200 ft. wide and ranging in lengths from 6,000 to 9,500 ft., feature super 


airport planned in Houston, Texas, by a group of businessmen. 


City of Houston has 


been criticized for lack of municipal airport planning. 


car which runs along it acting as the 
stator. In operation, a plane is hitched 
by a bridle of steel cable to the shuttle 
car, which is eleven and a half feet 
long, three and a half feet wide, and 
extends five inches along the track. 
The plane rides along the track on its 
own wheels; when flying speed is 
reached the car is stopped, the bridle 
lrops off, and the plane takes to the 
air. 


REVVING UP 
(Continued from page 8) 
and more than twice the frequency of 
those in 1943. Low flying and low alti- 
tude aerobatics were incidental to 155 
accidents. 

Ranking accidents by cause, landing 
accidents led the list with 1,257 or 37.6 
per cent of the total. Faulty technique 
accounted for almost two-thirds of 
these. Gear failures, often attributed 
to improper maintenance, caused 115. 

Forced landings resulted in 684 acci- 
dents while emergencies following 
take-off accounted for more than one- 
fifth of this number. Taxiing accidents 
totaled 492, but only 7 resulted in com- 
plete washout damage to aircraft. 

Pilot error accounted for four-fifths 
of 291 accidents occurring during take- 
off with short runways, unsuitable 
fields, groundloops, and steep climbs 
contributing in that order. Spins or 
stalls accounted for 6.1 per cent of all 
accidents and, except for 18 of the 205 
accidents, all were attributed to poor 
technique, bad judgment, and careless- 
ness. Propellers caused injuries to 40 
persons, structural failure resulted in 
25 accidents, fire caused 21. Only three 
accidents were caused by collision with 
other aircraft. 

Pilot error on landing accidents 
usually involved leveling off too high 
or not leveling off soon enough. Forced 


landings were often directly traced to 
insufficient fuel, improper warm-up, 
taking off with fuel valve in “off” 
position, and similar boners. 


NASAO ELECTS: New officers elected 
by the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials at Butte, Mont., last 
month are Les Schroeder of Minne- 
sota, president; Leo G. Devaney of 
Oregon, first vice president; Robert 
Dewey of Illinois, second vice presi- 
dent; C. F. Cornish of Indiana, treas- 
urer, and Edward F. Knapp of Ver- 
mont, secretary. 


AIRMAN’S GUIDE NO LONGER FREE: 
Effective Oct. 15, the CAA bi-weekly 
“Airman’s Guide” and semi-annual 
“Flight Information” were to go off 
the free distribution list and sell for 
30 cents and 15 cents, respectively, 
or $7.50 for a year’s subscription to 
both. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, the publications will 
continue to be distributed free to all 
U. S. airports, CAA communications 
stations and CAA towers. 


SHORT SNORTS: Aerojet Engineering 
Corp., Azusa, Calif., says CAA has 
issued an approved type certificate for 
Aerojet Jato assist units and installa- 
tions, approving the motor’s use on 
any licensed aircraft including sched- 
uled airliners. .. . Northrop’s new tri- 
motor cargo plane, the “Pioneer,” re 
portedly can take off with a 5-ton 
useful load in only 700 feet, is a 
25,000-lb. barrel-bellied design. 
School operators are dissatisfied and 
often seriously handicapped by long 
delays in checks from the Veterans 
Administration in payment of costs 
for GI flight training. GI students 
have to sign vouchers for the pay- 
ments, and wash-outs often refuse to 
sign. * - - 
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TOOL FOR MANAGEMENT 


(ontinucd from page l 
Anvone connected with modern 
1] knows how important sales 
meetings ire, how essential it 1s to in 
1o< e deak salesmen, represent 
¢ A nh up-to the-minute develop 


to hold the competitive edge 


depends 


> whi $ success 
When deal numbered in th 
dreds d are scattered far and 
Ie that presents a major prob!em 


Management Goes Afield 


The R. M. Hollingshead Corpora 
of Camden, New Jersey, manu 
facturers of rust preventives ind ré¢ 
ted products, has just such a prob 


icmM, which it secks to solve through 


use of one of the new Douglas DC-3 
Executive” uirplanes for which it 
was one of the first purchasers. In 
ms of prewar thinking, a DC-3 ft 
le us ra s ngle corporation 
vuld seem to be an ambitious project 
Hollingshead’s order, however, is the 
first step in a well-rounded company 
irline pr t which the DC-3 is to 
irded 1 promotional vehicle 
Aga he « e airplane becomes 
i machi tool, but this time for sales 
yromotiol ich week, eight to hifteen 


Hollingshead dealers will be brought 
t meetings. It goes 
vithout saying that in this manner, 


hundreds of Hollingshead dealers 


“ be brought closer to the product 
ln \ Detor 

There i no > manufactur! 

ind selling ¢t 1 merely holding 

es cont I} smart com 

pany not ony I ht there when po 

ential orders first are whispered but 

» keep ng those orders al 

That demands fast 

yortati pid shuttling back 

1 fort etw factory and buver. 


For just that reason, the Weirton 
Steel Co., Weirton, West Virginia, 
purchased a Loc kheed Lodestar. With 
its 200-mph. cruising speed, the Lode- 
star places company executives less 
than two hours away from New York 
City, termed the world’s greatest buy- 
ing center. 

Weirton’s General Office now is only 
three and one-half hours from St 
Louis; about three hours from Chi 
cago; two hours or less from centers 
such as Detroit, Cincinnati, Philadel 
phia; only fifty minutes from Wash 
ington. So far as Weirton Steel is 
concerned, its Lodestar has brought 
its customers closer to the plant or 
has taken the plant closer to the cus 
tomers, however you wish to look at it. 

The significance of the company’s 
Lodestar was summed up by Weirton 
in these words: “What this means, of 
course, is that Weirton Steel can be 
even more ‘Johnny-on-the-spot’ in 
maintaining and increasing orders for 


Weirton Steel Mills and work for the 
people of W eirton.”” 


Bigger Jobs Done Better 


Department stores have still a dif 
ferent problem. The customers and 


stores are close together but the goods 
in the stores generally come from dis 
tant points. Because American people 
have become accustomed to buying 
merchandise from all over the map, 
purchasing for the store itself has b 
come a fine art—and a really compet 
itive one at that 


Thus we find the department store 





: 
to the executive airplane 


hich 


turning 
quite apart from the cargo plane w 


is rushing goods to its shelves. Typical 
is the Rhodes Department Store of 
Seattle, Washington, which reported it 
purchased an airplane to use “in cov- 
ering the various markets with which 


this organization is concerned. ... so 





Hollingshead Corporation executives at Camden, N. J., recently received delivery of 


the first Douglas “Executive 


arge numbers 


DC-3, designed for business men. In it the company flies 
»f salesmen from outlying areas, including those of customer firms, to 


H ngshead headquarters for sales meetings and demonstrations 
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the market is within reach of our ex- 
ecutives and style buyers. . . . Our 
location in the Pacific Northwest makes 
it quite a distance from the Dallas, 
St. Louis, Chicago and New York 
markets.” 

These 48 states comprise a trad- 
ing area 3,100 miles from East to 
West, 1,780 miles from North to 
South. Within the more than 3,000,- 
000 square enclosed by our 
frontiers are more than 132,000,000 


miles 


people, living and doing business with 
one another unhampered by the artifi- 
cial trade barriers, tariff walls, ex- 
change restrictions and international 
politics which today block off the 
world’s trade into little national com- 
partments. There is nothing in the 
world quite like the American com- 
partment and because people are free 
to draw anywhere within that 3,000,- 
000 square mile area for anything they 
want, the interests and activities of 
progressive American companies are 
anything but local in character. They 
reach out into every nook and cranny 


> 


of those 3,000,000 square miles and 
the smallest shop in the smallest vil 
lage is almost sure to have contact in 
some form or another with items from 
hundreds to thousands of miles away. 

Most of the business man’s flying is 
done on scheduled airlines. But fre- 
quently the airline doesn’t offer the 
flexibility required. By its very na- 
ture, the airline must adhere rigidly 
to established routes and schedules and 
its routes must be laid out to serve 
which offer the 


population centers 


maximum trafhe potentials. 


Meeting a Genuine Need 


So long as business operations are 
located in those population centers, all 
is well and good.’ However, in this 
3,000,000-square mile tradmg area of 
ours, there are many, many enterprises 
to whom executive travel is essential 
but to whom air transportation, even 
in today’s air age, is a real problem 
There are still others such as Warren 
Petroleum which require a company 
net-work, a service quite unfeasibk 
for a scheduled airline. The operations 
of some, such as Weirton Steel, are on 
such large scale that it is desirable to 
have speedy transportation of you! 
own, ready when you want it, where 
you want it, 

Consequently, the executive airplane 
is growing in importance in the Amer 
ican economic scene because it meets a 
genuine economic need. Its utility 
promises to increase as it becomes bet 
ter understood. 

Naturally, it doesn’t meet the trans 
portation needs of every. company 
Some have tried-it and have given it 
up as impractical as far as they aré 


(Continued on page 66) 
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rhe “heart-beat” of the airline- 
oved Sperry Gyrosyn Ci pass IS a 

ill. lightweight, hermetically-sealed 
UX VALVE located in the wing-tip. 
us little valve is the direction-sens- 
» unit of the Gyrosyn that synchro 
zes the master compass with the 
rth’s magnetuc held. RESULT—a™ path 
der” for the pilot that gives him 
ible magnetic heading indications 
vardless of air turbulence 

Another advantage in the Sperry 
svrosvn ( ompass 1s the convenience 


rovided by REPEATERS which duphi- 
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Pathfinder 


cate the exact readings of the master 
compass. Up to three repeaters—each 
equipped with a course setter—can be 
advantageously placed about the plane. 


Flight records from several leading 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE NEW ORLEANS CLEVELAND + HONOLULU 
Aircraft: Gyropilot e Gyrosyn Compasse « Attitude Gyros « Directional! Gyrc « Gyro-Horizons «+ Detonatior 
indicators « Automatic Radio Direction Finders « instrument Landing Systems « Traffic Control Systems « Marine: Gyro 


Compasses « Gyro-Pilots « Gyro-Magnetic Compasses « Incandescent Searchlights « Steering Systems « Radar « Loran 
e Test Equipment « Klystron Tubes « Strobodyne + Knockometer 


industrial: Raiiroad Radio + Microwave Relays + Microlir 


















airlines show this instrument amass- 
ing 2.500 tlying hours or more with- 
out need of any kind of maintenance. 
Our Aeronautical Department will be 


glad to furnish particulars. 


+ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
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BACK 
TYPES 


The harness and 
pack are integral; the 
thin pack fits close 
to the back; the 
smooth pack has no 
projections or bulg- 
ing mechanisms on 
the surface. 
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C A A R EGUL TIONS All parachutes used in civil aircraft must 
= 2 - = 


be inspected and repacked by a licensed 
inspector or rigger. (Contact nearest 


CAA office concerning a licensed rigger 





or inspector) 
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Youd PARACHUTES 


COMPLETE ~ INCLUDING HARNESS 





me 2, 


TROOP 
TRAINING 


SEAT 
TYPES 


Harness and pack 
are integral on the 
Fixed Type Seat 
Model. It is a gen- 
eral purpose outfit, 
excellent for buck- 
et seats or where 
headroom is not at 
premium 









TYPE 


This is a combined 
two-Approved type 
consisting of a fixed 
back pack with a 
harness to which a 
quick attachable 
chest type may be 
attached. 





PARACHUTES 
TYPE ARMY STOCK NO PRICE 
Unused Used 
CHEST Troop training type 8300-647 300 $144.00 $115.00 
Back type B-8 (24') 8300-637805 63.00 50.00 
TYPE Back type B-9 (24"') $300-635835 64.00 51.00 
— ’ Seat ‘C’ type 24’ canopy) 8300-637810 61.00 19.00 
Intended a be car- Seat ‘C’ type 28’ canopy 8300-637825 68.00 54.00 
ried in any access Quick adjustable chest type 8300-635750 70.00 56.00 
ible position where 
it can be reached 
quickly in an HOW TO BUY: VETERAN PREFERENCE 
aaengeay. Some These paracl ilabl You may use your priority i 
ment of the pack to nese parac utes are available 1 may use yo priority in 
the harness is ac- for immediate delivery by Au- buying from War Assets Ad- 
complished thru thorized Agents from the ministration Agents. CAA 
— — ’ - stocks on hand or from War REGULATIONS Part 42- 
emeariaiaiiaania Assets Administration direct. 409, Part 42-410. Apply to 
(see list) use of parachutes. 





WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


National Aircraft Component Sales Center 
6200 Riverside Drive (Municipal Airport) Cleveland 32, Ohio 


or any of the below named agents 








withlhk Parac ite Co many. Ine Chs ~S Babb Compan *Irving Air Chute Company, Inc Briggs-Weaver Machinery Company 
lor & H ancoc} Streets Or aire ay = 1670 Jefferson Avenue 309 N Market Street 
enton, New Jersey f Buffalo 8, New York Dallas 2, Texas 

gle Parachute Corporat me *Pioneer Parachute Company I uke Harris Industries, In¢ 
4 North Queen Street Forest Street Willow Run Airport 

caster, Penna Manchester, Cont Willow Run, Michigar 

W. Holmes Compa: orporatior Van Dusen Aircraft Supplic Im Aviation Maintenance Corp 
6-208 East Gay Street » Road 2004 Lyndale Avenue. Sout! 701 Woodley Avenue 

mb 15, O Minneapolis 5. Minn Van Nuys, Califort 

Parachute manufacturer 702 
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by BILL GREEN 


FLYING SAFETY REMINDERS 


NE time we were flying 

O cross-country in a little 
airplane with our wife and our bag- 
hing was going beauti- 

fully. Friend wife, with forty 
hours of solo time, was doing the fly- 
ng and having a big time at it, when 
once kabamb! kabubee—the en- 

gine started raising hell. It was for- 
tunate that we had about 6,500 feet of 
altitude, and that with the small 
amount of power the engine still had, 
what with its backfiring and revving 
down, we were able to make a CAA 
emergency field and make a beautiful 
landing right square in the middle of it. 
One of the intake valves had frozen 
open, and the firing in that cylinder 
set off frequent backfires and also up- 
set the mixture in all other cylinders 
The reason we bring this up is 
that we have been reading in 
the papers lately a good many stories 
about people being killed in airplanes 
Last month a number were killed in 
the Southwest by flying into bad 
were not 
were not 


gage and everyt 
some 


1 ' 
all at { 


simply 


weather that they either 


equipped t ype with, or 
experienced enough to safely handle. 
accidents reported engines fail 
ng and people crashing in the middle 

and in other places where 
they did not effect safe landings. Still 
flew into mountain sides in the 


Utne 
of the street, 


others 
darkness 
There are three primary causes of 
accidents. One is having a failure of 
your equipment, or running out of 
gasoline. When either happens you 
no longer have a functioning aircraft, 
and you must be prepared and able 
to make a safe landing. In rough coun 
s hazardous under the best of 
night it is almost 
with all the equip- 
available for the pri 
vate plane owner 
Another category of 
caused by the foolishness of the pilot 
This is the greatest cause of 
accidents statistically, and is common- 
ly referred to by the CAA as pilot 
Pilot error includes running out 
line and includes being over 
without sufficient alti- 
choice of landing 
spots, and it includes being in weather 
that no sane person would ever enter 
But principally we are talking about 
lents caused by people stunt- 
ng, or by not understanding the limi- 
tation of their aircraft and permitting 
the aircraft to stall or spin in or some 
other suicidal 


try tnis 
+} hint at 
conditions, but at 
1.7 
impossibdie even 


ment presently 
accidents is 


2 
himsell 


ol ya 
rough country 


tude to enable a 


the acc 


thing 
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The third category consists of get 
ting into conditions of weather o1 
darkness where the ground is not visi- 
ble, and where one might be safe 
assuming all other things continued 
to function, but where one has no 
chance whatsoever if something quits 
on you. 

For a long time we have considered 
that the two points of greatest danger 
in aviation are the take-off and the 
landing. It is possible to run into some- 
thing in normal level flight—a bird, o1 
a mountain, or another airplane—but 
that is comparatively rare. Greatest 
difficulty is at the moment of take-off 
when you have just gone over the 
fence and there is nothing in front of 
you but the trees, high-lines, houses, 
buildings, rivers or something of the 
sort; you have only a hundred feet of 
altitude and 80 or 90 mph. forward 
speed—and your engine quits. 

If the wind is 15 to 20 mph. you do 
not dare attempt a down-wind turn, as 
you will undoubtedly stall in, and 
wreck your airplane, kill yourself and 
probably burn up. After you have 
1,000 or 1,500 feet of altitude, you 
have some choice of where you may be 
able to put the airplane if the engine 
quits. 

The best thing any pilot can do is 
to get as much altitude and as much 
speed as possible before he goes over 
the fence. This entails learning quite 
a bit about the airplane and becoming 
proficient in its maneuvering. Of the 
two elements on the take-off, speed 
or altitude, we lean toward having the 
most altitude with a sufficient speed 
to permit a safe maneuver rather 
than the most speed possible and the 
least altitude. 

It works this way: Suppose you have 
a field a half-mile long, and you take 
off from the very backside of the field. 
If your speed at take-off and climb is 
60 mph., you would be over the fence 
in one-half minute from take-off. If 
you climbed at the rate of 800 fpm. 
during that entire time, you would be 
100 feet high over the fence. This 
assumes no wind, If the wind is 15 
mph., then you would have travelled 
3,960 feet through the air, but your 
ground track would have been the 
half-mile of the field. This would re- 
quire three-quarters of a minute, and 
at 800 fpm. you would have 600 feet 
of altitude. A forward speed of 
60 mph. at 600 feet would permit 
putting the nose down, gaining con- 
siderable speed, making a 180-degree 











turn, and landing back in the fel 

We know you can do this because w: 
have don it in a Fairchild, in a Mon 
coupe, and in a Taylorcraft. Obvious 
a good many other airplanes that ha 
a safe 60 mph. climb could do the san 
thing. On the other hand, let us assun 
that the top speed of your airpla 
is 80 mph, At that rate you are goir 
1% miles per minute; if the field is 
half-mile long you would go over tl 
fence in one-third of a minute. Ons 
third of 800 fpm. is 266 feet. There 
a vast difference between having 2¢ 
feet of altitude and 600. Assumit 
that you do have flying speed at a 
times, you can see that the slows 
your forward speed, and the high 
the angle of climb, the more altitu 
safety you can have as you go ov 
the fence. Now here is one thing 
keep in mind: If the engine quits, and 
you are just above stalling speed, y 
have to shove forward on the stick 
instantly and glide your airplane, 
you will stall and, in some airplane 
spin in. 

This is single-engine airplane talk 
now, because with two engines you 
have added safety and the added safe 
ty can only be obtained on a two 
engine airplane by getting up mor 
than take-off speed so that you ca! 
control the ship even if one engin 
quits. With one engine out on a tw 
engine airplane, there is always a treé 
mendous tendency to turn the airplan« 
toward the side of the dead engine 
This tendency is so pronounced tha 
at speeds near stalling the airplane 
cannot be controlled. A number of a: 
cidents have resulted from this. There 
fore, it is better to hold the twin 
engine airplane’s nose down and get 
as much speed as you can as quickly as 
possible so that if one engine quit 
you can go ahead, go around the fie! 
and land. Most people, however, d 
not have twin-engine airplanes and 
those who do usually have had cor 
siderable training on other aircraft 
and have had considerable instructi 
in the particular craft they are 0} 
erating. 

Once in the air safely with an o 
portunity either of returning to you 
own field or choosing another landing 
spot if the engine quits, you shou 
consider what circumstances would 
most favorable in case the engine d 
quit. Unless you are approaching hea 
on another wonderful airport with lo 
runways and you are flying direct 
into the wind, the more altitude y 
have the more opportunity you ha 
to do all of the necessary things a 
get yourself into the correct conditio! 
for a landing. It is very seldom tl 
you are approaching the perfect dea 
stick landing situation, and cons 
quently you have to turn, either 
find yourself a field or to get into 
wind, and this requires time and alt 
tude. There are a number of pla 
such as over lakes, over forests, 
mountains or other rough count 
where suitable landing places, ev 
for crash landings, are extremely 
mote and rare. Thus, all the altit 
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Next time 


we lhsist on a 
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Is your plane up on-the-line 
9 down for servicing? The answer is invariably 


the engine! 


Flying dependability is a proved Lycoming char- 
acteristic. Don’t take our word for it, check the 
flight logs of Lycoming powered planes. Years 
of engineering experience, exacting accuracy in 
manufacture and assembly and 3,200 rigid in- 
spections insure trouble-free, dependable service. 
Quality is never sacrificed to meet low cost. Yet 
Lycoming engines in terms of initial cost plus 
normal maintenance plus reliability are the most 


economical engines in the personal plane field. 


You add hundreds of safe, sure flying hours to 
your log—when you insist that your plane is 


powered by Lycoming. 


LYCOMING 
“ AIRCRAFT 
AVCO) encines 


PRODUCT 


coming Division, Dept. E-5, The Aviation Corporation 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
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Dept. S-N 


I am interested in equipping my air- 
plane with parachutes. Please send me 
descriptive literature and price lists on 
the various Switlik Models. 


UU TIT 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE CO., INC. | 
Trenton 7, New Jersey. U. S. A. i 
1 
| 
































NEW 


SUPERIOR 


MODELS 





S LLik parachutes long betore the 

war had earned the fullest 

confidence of the aviation in- 

dustry and the military services. Increased “know. 

how” as a result of intensified production and re- 

search during the war has resulted in superior new 

models. new designs and an all-time low in para- 

chute prices. Switlik parachutes can be purchased 

at most aircraft dealers, or trom licensed riggers and 
aviation supply houses. 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE CO., INC. 
TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 











NAME | 

ADDRESS ! 

! 

CITY STATE | 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 














































































BACKGROUND 
for profitable marketing 


COMPETITIVE pressures and constant change demand pinpoint plan- 
ning in the aviation market. Successful selling requires a familiarity 
with your market and all the factors affecting it. a familiarity based 
on facts and fresh statistical information. J Am Marxet Data Serv- 
ice is the only aviation market research project available to the 
industry on an annual subscription basis. It consists of two basic 
volumes supplemented periodically by special market reports and 
currently revised general market as well as aviation market sta- 
tistics. [. AMDS alone provides the necessary background for smart 
merchandising in the aviation field. Ask the industry's leaders. 
many of whom will make no major mar- 
ket plans without the aid of Am MARKET 
DATA Service. They tell us unqualifiedly 
that this service is worth many times its 


low annual subscription rate. 


. Write lo: Ain BR aes 
no ¢ , 


RPORATION, P. O. Box 750, 


cKinr Ave., Dallas 1, Texas 








1 Dallas, Detroit, New York) 
Publishers of 
I Hi Moprrn Am 
\ MAR Data SEavict 
at LDinie usor L ‘ 
CATEDA 16 1X AIRMEN 





ANDARD ( rt tro Pr chee 














that you can get is the safest thi: 
you can have. 

The next hazard, assuming that y 
complete your trip, is the actual lan 
ing. There is always the danger of 
collision with another aircraft a 
proaching the field but this is min 
mized by having radio equipment ar 
airport control towers. Usually if y 
call a control tower when you a) 
wenty miles out, you will get fait} 
fully herded into the traffic patte 
and will land in proper order with n 
body to molest you. However, ther 
are a good many airports where th 
approaches are very bad, such as thos 
that are built actually within cit 
limits, or in mountainous country. | 
you are having engine trouble, y: 
have to make it the first time. Th 
means that all pilots should maste 
the flying qualities of their aircraft 
should be checked out if they are goin, 
to fly aircraft different from the on 
they are accustomed to, and shoul 
know what the airplane will do | 
feel and by actual statistical know 
edge. It is a good thing to come in a 
high as possible and lose all your alti 
tude by use of full flaps or slips right 
at the edge of the field or approach 
close enough so that you know you ar¢ 
going to get in. 

Never make the mistake of attempt 
ing to land in the center of the field 
by choice. Landings should be made 
as near the down-wind end of the run- 
way as possible. This permits you, i! 
event you have too much speed, to 
glide the full length of the field to loge 
that speed. 


Safety on Cross-Country 


Assuming that you have mastered 
the art of taking off and landing you 
airplane with the greatest regard and 
respect for altitude and speed, the 
your greatest hazard lies in the actual! 
maintenance of your airplane and 
maintenance of your fuel supply. Air 
planes are no good unless they are 
in motion, and they won’t stay in 
motion long unless they have either a 
perfectly functioning power plant wit! 
sufficient fuel to keep going, or lots 
of altitude so that they can maintai: 
flying speed by losing altitude. 

We have known of a good many pe: 
ple who ran out of gasoline while fly 
ing cross-country. This is, in almost 
every case, idiotic—except where fut 
lines break and spill the gasoline. Eve: 
this can be detected by continuous!) 
watching the gasoline gauge and, 
the gauge shows loss of fuel too rapid 
ly, you should make an emergenc 
landing at the very first suitable 0] 
portunity. 

In connection with gasoline gauges 
a good many people do not have muc 
faith in their gas gauges because the 
know that they are not correctly cal 
brated. Persons driving a new ail! 
craft should put the tail up in flyin 
position, drain all gasoline from tl 
tank, pour in one, two, or five gallor 
at the time and make a little calibr: 
tion chart to put on the instrume! 

(Continued on page 68) 
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W. HARRIS THURSTON, inc. \__\ 
Division of Reeves Brothers, Inc. — 
40 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13° 
Factory and Warehouse 
17 BEACH ST, NEW YORK 


‘ 
+e _ 


WRITE US FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 
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VA HURWING- 


UALITY IS THE WORD for Ai wing Fab 
QO rics and Tapes. For they are manufac- 
tured under the careful supervision of 
experts from cotton through cutting. That’s 
why the Airwing Trade Mark is the mark 
of satisfaction wherever lightweight fab- 
rics and tapes of high teusile strength and 
ease of application are required. 

The Airwing line includes airplane and 
glider fabrics, balloon and special cloths. 
Airwing Tapes come in a complete selec- 
tion—Grade A made from long staple Pima 
cotton, and Ligatweight—pinked edge 
sealedge, biased, and pre-doped. 
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RECOVERIN 


LTHOUGH there are nov 

more fabric covered plane 
than at any time in the history of 
aviation, many people are afraid the 
art of covering an airplane with fab 
s about gone. Very little has been sa 
or written about CAA regulations 
the best recovering practices. Wit 
this in mind, the following materia 
may be of great help in covering al 
most any type aircraft. The prin 
ples involved are about the same f 
both large and small planes. 

In completely recovering a plane o 
any part of that plane, first thoroug] 
ly inspect the structure to be covered 
Remove dirt or rust from the part 
then prime all exposed metal with 
metal primer such as zine chromat 
You can make a very suitable prime 
by adding four ounces of aluminu 
powder and one-third quart of blac 
enamel to each gallon of zine ch 
mate, reduced with two parts of tolu 
If the part is of wood be sure that 1 
glue joints are loose, that the wo 
is well varnished, and that there are 
no rotten parts. 

Following these inspections, al 
sharp metal parts in contact wit! 
fabric should be covered with clot 
masking tape or scotch tape. A dope 
proof paint on wood parts will prevent 
the cover from sticking. Now we ar¢ 
ready to det 
fabric necessary. 


ermine the amount 


Estimating Material 


Neatness and good looks are < 
secondary importance—staying withi 
the CAA regulations should be the 
foremost thought. Measure the lengt! 
of the wing from tip to the root end 
Allow a four-inch overlap at each en 
for extra material to be taken up by 
seams and for shifting you must d 
to keep seams from falling on any of 
the ribs. Now divide the length of th: 
wing, plus the overlap, by the widt 
of the material to be used. This w 
give you the number of pieces require 
Now measure the distance around th 
largest rib of the wing and add fou 
inches to facilitate pinning and sew 
ing. This tells you how long ea 
piece of material will have to be. 

As an example, let’s estimate ma 
terial needed for a rectangular wing 
the type used on Cubs, Taylorcraft 
and PT-19’s. Measuring the wing, v 


Care must be used in fitting fabric over ¢ 
vertical fin (top left) for, although slack 
and wrinkles must be removed, fabr 
should not be taut. Baseball stitch (cen 
ter, left) is used to fasten open end. Us 
of surface tape (lower left) gives airfo 
finished appearanee. Tape is laid by firs 
brushing on clear dope and then layin 
tape on wet dope. Note how wing 

marked at left for lockstitching. Spacin 
varies from 4 in. to | in., depending c 
speed of plane. 
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HE LIGHTPLANE 


Scant information is available on the little-known 
art of recovering personal planes. In this article an 
authority takes you through the process, step by step. 


By GEORGE WATKINS 


Instructor in Fabric and Finishing 
Parks College of Aeronautical Technology 


1 it is 18 ft. 8 in. long with overlap. 
undard widths are usually consid- 
i to be 36, 60, and 90 inches in 
ade A and 40 inches in lightweight 
iterials. Since 36 is most commonly 
1, let’s use this width. Dividing the 
(13 ft. 8 in.) by the width (36 
four widths with an 
8 in. Part of a width is 
ised, so we will need 5 full widths 
naterial to cover the length of the 
g. Any material left can be used 


~ 
f 
I 
- 
~ 
f 
f 


patches. 
Next we 
ind the largest rib and find it to 
) ft. 8 in. Allowing 4 inches fo1 

ng gives us a total length of 10 
So we order five pieces of 36 in 
terial 10 ft. long. 
Sew these five pieces together along 
r lengths to form one large 
nket. The French Fell seam is pre 


red. 


measure the distance 


Sewing the Fabric 


AA regulations require warp 
eads or seams to run parallel to the 
e of flight. Warp threads are the 
eads that run the length of the 
ic or parallel to the salvaged edge. 
the strips of material from the 
ing edge with the seams parallel 
line of flight, wrapping the 
inket around the wing structure 
the trailing edge, around the 
iding edge, back to the trailing edge, 
then around the wing bow. Do 
stretch the material, but do re- 
Putting the cover on too 
can cause the trailing edge to 


in between ribs. This can cause 


e Siack, 


age to the ribs as well. 

With the material pinned properly 
place, draw a pencil line between 
pins along the trailing edge and 
ind the wing bow. Try to lay the 
er so none of the seams lie on ribs 
le the cover off the wing and run 
w of machine-sewn stitches on the 


ciled line and a second row about 


. to % in. out from the front row 
a safety measure. Now remove 
ess fabric beyond the last row of 
ches, remove the cover, turn it 


+ 


ht side out, and sl 

te wing panel. This is necessary 
to the thickness of the wing. The 
tance from the leading edge to the 

iilling edge is greater on the uppe1 

rface than on the lower surface 
en the cover is turned right side 


ip ovel the op 
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out, the lower part would be on the 
top side and the seam around the 
front side of the wing bow would lay 
high, and would show up in the finished 
wing, unless excessively wide surface 
tape were applied to the leading edge. 

If only one wing panel is to be 
covered, follow the same instructions 
in laying the cover, pinning up to the 
wing bow. At this point, draw a pen- 
cil line on both the upper and lower 
surfaces of the material between the 
pins, along the trailing edge and wing 
bow. Remove the pins and reverse the 
cover so that the pencil lines are on 
the inside facing each other. Now, re- 
pin the material in the corresponding 
pin locations. 

Run two rows of machine-sewn 
stitches as before, remove excess ma- 
terial, turn the cover right side out, 
slip it over the wing frame. Now se- 
cure the cover to the root end by tack- 
ing—if the root end is made of wood— 
or by hand sewing. Do hand sewing 
with a good grade of linen thread of 
20 or 30 gauge. Wax the thread with 
beeswax and sew ends together with 
stitches not over % in. apart. Lock 
the sewing within every six inches. 
This keeps one within CAA regula- 
tions. When you fasten the material 
at the root end, pull the material to- 
gether so that the seams on the cover 
are straight. 

Lay reinforcing tape over each rib’s 
upper and lower surface to protect 
the cover from being torn by the lock- 
stitching cord. Tape width should be 
close to that of the rib. Keep the tape 
in place by pins or small tacks pushed 
temporarily into the wood. Now mark 
the ribs for lockstitching. To make 
this easier and to save time, mark one 
of the ribs at the root end and an- 
other near the tip end and then snap 
a chalk line to mark the in-between 
ribs. Markings should be placed so 
that the marks on the upper surface 


Lockstitching (top right) should be done 
with good grade of thread, preferably 20 
or 30 gauge. Wax thread with beeswax 
and sew fabric ends together with stitches 
not over 's in. apart. First coats of clear 
dope are brushed on (second from top) 
and, following second coat of clear dope, 
fabric is dry-sanded (second from bot- 
tom) with No. 280 sandpaper. Following 
additional coats and further sanding, finish 
coats of pigmented dope (bottom) are 
sprayed on as required. 
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vill co te e mal ol rT 
wel lriace 

Spacing of the ckstitching range 
rom 4 it ) depending on the 
need Tr tne ine It does not have 
to be less than one inch. A table may 
e found in CAA manual No. 18 
(18.690) to show the spacing for lock 
titching according to speed. Spacing 
n the slipstream is one inch less than 
n tne est of the wing 

Lockstitel] 1 should be of an AN 
rrade to meet CAA specifications. Fo 
uppearance, lace the lockstitch knots 
n the under le f the bottom wings 
and on tne top i@ Ol the upper wing 
Th present tne loothn side to any 
ynne looking at the plane Stitching 


should be started with a slip knot and 


the remaining stitches should be of a 
nodified eine Knot After lockstitch 
ng is completed, cut off all exce 
ect yt ! and reintorcing tape 


Applying Dope and Finish 


Brush on 1€ coat of clea 
dope. Do this carefully to make sure 
the fabric is well impregnated with 


Thin out this first coat 
just a bit if it is cold or the dope is a 


this first coat. 


ttle on the thick le. This first coat 

the one that determines adhesion 
rr bond between the fabric and late: 
oats. Allow it to dry well and then 
brush on the second coat of clear dope 
Wait until this second coat dry; then 
ay surface tape on the wing. Surface 
tape 1 used to give the airfoil a fin 


hed appearance and is laid by first 


rushing on yme clear dope over the 
area to be covered and then laying the 
ape on this wet dope. Press out any 
air bubbles and keep the tape straight 
Then cover the upper side of the tape 
with clear dope to insure it is well 
vaked and will stick 
Lay surface tape so that main tape 
will cover the ends of minon tapes 
First put on strips around off places 
that rib strips, applied later, will 
ver the end Next, cover ribs and 
eams with the tape and lay one piece 
around the leading edge, around the 


wing bow, and along the trailing edge 
One strip then laid around the root 
end to cover up the ends of the leading 
lige tape. This makes the 

wing look neat and streamlined 
Next lay reinforcing patches, in 
pection rings, and drainage grom 
net These grommets are placed on 
the tip side of each rib at the trailing 
edge and unde irface of the wing 
They provide rculation inside the 
wing; prevent condensation due to 
hanges in altitude and temperature 
After the second coat of dope is 


lry, dry-sand lightly with No. 280 


andpaper. This removes any rough 


ess and w reduce amount of wet 
anding required later on. Now spray 
on two coats of clear dope and follow 
by two coats of aluminum or silve1 
lope. Allow these to dry well. Next, 
wet-sand the cover with No. 280 wet 
sandpaper. Sanding should be done 


with care. This main sanding will con- 
tribute greatly to the smoothness of 
final coats and gives a better finish 


with fewer its of pigmented dope 
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Parachute protection for private planes, 
both large and small, is offered in new 
chair ‘chute designs developed by the Irv- 
ing Air Chute Company. Cabin type ‘chute, 
shown above, fits snugly into chair and is 
attractively upholstered to match rest of 
seat. Designs for small personal planes 
feature same comfort and compactness 


\luminum dope is used to help give 
fill to the weave of the fabric and 
also to aid in the sanding. Spray on 
one or two more coats of aluminum 
dope after sanding, depending on how 
much aluminum dope is sanded off. 
This is very important since silver o1 
aluminum dope keeps the sunlight 
from injuring the fabric or the first 
coats of clear dope. The desired finish 
may now be sprayed on to give the 
plane color 

Finishing coats are for appearance 
and should be put on smoothly and 
with great care. The CAA recommends 
eight coats for lightplanes. In general, 
enough coats should be put on so the 
fabric has a good fill and is airtight. 
Each person applies dope a bit dif- 
ferently, but eight coats is usually the 
vest policy. Tightening of the fabric is 
considered to take place from the third 
and sixth to the eighth coat of dope. 

The finish is dependent upon how 
nuch time you want to put in and how 
shiny you want the plane. Don’t pile 
too much dope on a lightplane. Heavier 
and glassier finishes can be applied on 
the Stinson Reliant and aircraft of 
similar size without damaging the 
structure or adding too much weight 
\ good finish for a lightplane would 
be: Spray on three coats of the desired 
pigmented dope, wet sand with No 
280 sandpaper, and then finish by 
spraying on two more coats of the 
same color. This gives a solid colo1 
without overloading and the extra 
color provides smoothness. Follow this 
by rubbing down with rubbing com 
pound, waxing the plane for furthe) 
protection, and your recovering job 
complete x * *® 








DEALER NEWS 


Fourth annual meeting of the Avi 
tion Distributors and Manufacture 
Association will be held at the Edg 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago Dece 
ber 16, 17, and 18, according to Geo 
A. Fernley, executive director 
ADMA. Fernley predicts this yea 
attendance will far exceed that of | 
very successful meet in Cleveland 
December. 


Opening of a completely-stocked a 
conditioned Air-Parts, Inc., plant iy 
Phoenix, Ariz., has been announced 
the home office at 723 Sonora Ay 
Glendale, Calif. The Phoenix bra: 
office will be managed by Gordon 
Bartlett. Air-Parts, Inc., also revea 
it had been appointed basic agent 
the War Assets Administration to « 
tribute all types of aircraft co 
ponents. Under this agreement, A 
Parts, Inc., will warehouse and st 
some $25,000,000 worth of aircraft 
components. This surplus, which w 
be resold at prices ranging from 
per cent to 40 per cent of the gove: 
ment’s cost, includes aircraft inst 
ments, propellers, tires, hardware, a 
all lightplane engine parts. 


\ complete airport service operation 
has been established at Jacksonvill 
Fla., by Hawthorne Flying Servic 
The new Hawthorne base is locate 
at Craig Field, otherwise known 
Jacksonville Municipal Airport No. 
Limited operations began in Septe: 
ber, and a large-scale construction p! 
gram is scheduled to start October 1 
Initial plans call for an office, loung: 
building, repair shop, and 15 or 
individual T hangars. 


Opening of a new branch office and 
warehouse at Seattle by Air Associ- 
ates, Inc., was announced recently 
Kenneth MacGrath, president. Locate 
on Boeing Field, the new office w 
serve manufacturers and airports 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
and Alaska. Seattle was chosen a 
the location for the new branch afte 
a careful survey of the Northwest 
J. E. Beane, formerly manager of sale 
to manufacturers for Air Associat¢ 


Personals 


Appointment of W. E. SAYE, . 
as manager of Hawthorne Flying 
Service base at Rocky Mount, N 
has been announced by Beverly 
Howard, Hawthorne president. Say¢ 
replaces LEE BORIE, who resigne 
open his own airstrip in Florida. 
EDWARD E. ISRAEL, who has 
extensive experience in product 
service, and maintenance of air 
with Grumman, Republic, Seve 
and Stinson aircraft corporations, a 
been appointed service manage! 
Commonwealth Aviation Corpora 

STAN WILSON, with Pacific 


motive Corporation since 1937, 
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We mean ‘‘get-up"’ in more ways than one. Her looks—sleek, 
sturdy, sweeping lines of silver, whether you see her banking 
overhead or poised on her even-keeled tricycle landing-gear. 


Her 


puts you up there long before the fences start to grow big. The 
way she's put together—the engineering and research from 
which her home-plant takes its name...Ercoupe's exclusive 
spin-proof achievement... Ercoupe's simplified coordinated 
controls that make her so easy to handle 


And there's more than pride of ownership in Ercoupe's all-metal 
construction. There's low maintenance cost and safe exposure 
when hangar-space can't be begged or borrowed. Underneath 
it, there's power-packed ‘‘go'’—well over 100 miles an hour 
cruising, at a money-saving 22 miles to the gallon. Fly Ercoupe, 
feel the difference. Drop us a line... we'll be glad to arrange 
) free demonstration fligbt at the Ercoupe dealer-airport near- 
t your home 


neering & Research Corporation, Riverdale, Maryland 
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ERCOUPE 


















She has the get-up...and the go! 


get-up"' in take-off, too, that steep, sky-hungry climb that 











HAND-THROTTLE regulates your speed. When 
ng cross country you just lock it at the de 
CERTIFIED SPINPROOF BY Od SPO0d GAG COMPO! Ine Pane witt r 


THE U. S. CIVIL AERO- 
J/ NAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


\\ 
y ONE WHEEL DOES THE REST! Pull i: 


limbs, push it and Ercoupe descends. Steer 
r right like o car, in flight or on the ground 








NO FOOTWORK IN FLIGHT. Ercoupe out 


aws rudder-pedals, saves you learning t 







n ofh ands and feet needed 
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been made general service manager for 
the company. S. H. GRINNELL takes 
yvver Wilson’s former job as branch 
nanager of the irbank, Calif., base. 
CHARLES E. SMITH, formerly 


for Aeronca 


t 


rey mai Sait manayvel 
Aircraft Co a een promoted to 
rie i ales mManayel 


FREDERICK MACK MILLS, a pilot 


r fifteen yea efore entering the 
se! ce nas | ned the sales force of 
the Alice Pipe & Supply Co., Alice, 
Texas, and will pilot the company’s 
twin-engine plane BUD KIM 
BALL, glider and sailplane expert, 
ieads Rar Avia Industries re 
ently-created Motorless Flight Di 

: at Tulare, Calif Purpose of 
the new department s to Increase in- 
terest in motorl flight, to establish 
Schweizer dealerships throughout Or- 


Idaho, Nevada and 


} 


California, and to give flight instruc 

yn in gliding and soaring Rankin 
Industrie vas recently appointed a 
listz Goodyear Aviation 
Produ 


WHAT'S NEW 


\ removable dust excluder boot for 
the landing gear struts of civilian 


planes has been developed by United 
States Rubber Company to protect 
precision-ground cylinders and pistons 
from the harmful effects of abrasive 

ibstance rhe nade of fabri 





Parker Motarouser, new lightplane primer 
announced by the Parker Appliance Com- 
pany, is said to be smaller, lighter, and 
less expensive than conventional models 
of same capacity. Featuring a new check 
valve design, the tiny primer has a 60- 
mesh screen on the inlet side to eliminate 
foreign matter. Plunger handle is designed 
to blend with control panel appointments 
of new lightplane models 


Li 


mpregnated with oil-resistant syn 
thetic rubber, is corrugated to provide 
a bellows-like action, permitting free 
movement of the pistons. It is split 
lengthwise and laced to permit quick 
removal for inspection or replacement. 





A new aviation goggle has been a: 
nounced by American Optical Con 
pany, Southbridge, Mass. Develops 
during the war for the Navy Bure: 
of Aeronautics, and now available f 
civilians, the goggle provides great: 
vision with narrow eyewires and 

newly designed bridge. Other featur: 
include a single piece, chamois-lin 
mask and Venturi tubes for controll 
ventilation. It can be obtained wi 
Calobar “C” glare-reducing lenses 

with non-absorbing lenses. 


Standard replacement parts for m 
crophones, headsets, handsets and air- 
craft inter-communication equipme 
are now being supplied by Aviomet 
Corporation, 370 W. 35th St., New 
York. As part of the new servic 
Aviometer engineers will inspect ma 
tenance headquarters of qualified « 
erators and instruct their personnel 
factory-proved methods of commu 
cations terminal equipment maint: 
nance. 


A new, transparent, easy drain gas 
colator bowl, consisting of a Pyrey 
glass bow] with metal base and poppet 
type drain valve which permits se 
ment drainage without removal of t 
bowl, is now being produced by C 
solidair, Inc., Alliance, Ohio. CAA 
approved, it is easily installed and f 
all lightplanes. 


A plug-in test lamp, equipped with 
four feet of rubber-covered wire, plas- 
tic insulated test prods, socket and 











Service for Ercoupe pilots is 
on the beam in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia. 
Southeastern Air Service, Inc., 


is distributor for this area. 


Southeastern’s dealers have 


Ercoupe know-how. You will 


get courteous, quick and effi- 


cient service when you buy and 


tly Ercoupe in the Southeast. 























SOUTHEASTERN 


IR SERVICE, Inc 
Municipal Airport 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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ERCOUPE dealers will help you to enjoy flying as it was meant to be 


MR. E. A. MOORE 
515 Morket Street 
Shreveport, lo 
Shreveport and 


Monroe arcas 


JOSKE'S OF TEXAS 
Appliance Dept 

Attn.: Mr. E. R. Moon 
Son Antonio, Texos 

‘ \ os area 


SPARTAN AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY 

6900 East Apache 
Tulse, Okla 


aarce 


BENNETT, LANE 

& MOORE AVIATION 
COMPANY 

400 North Walker 
Oklahome City, Okle 


Oklahoma City arcea 


MR. J. A. KUSH 
Sove Masters 


206 S. Water St 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Corpus Christi areca 


MR. R. J. HICKS, JR 
Hicks Aviation Service 
Highland Park Airport 
Route 7 

Dallas, Texas 

(Dallas area 


MR. WM. D./PFEIL 
Austin Flying Service 
Municipal Airport 
Austin, Texas 


Austin areca 


DANIEL & MAURICE 
KLEINMAN 

Danmor Air Sales 
129 S. Chadbourne 
San Angelo, Texas 
Sen Angelo arca 


iB 


13 


e; 


14 


LINCOLN AIR 
SERVICE, INC 

P. ©. Box 1898 
Wichita Falls 
Municipal Airport 
Wichita Folls, Texas 
Wichita Falls arca 


WACO AVIATION 
SCHOOL, INC 
Richfield Municipal 
Airport 
Waco, Texos 

Wa arca 


MR. R. A. CHISHOLM 
Chisholm Sales Co 
120 West Tuke 

Box 1936 

Pampa, Texas 

Pampa, Texas, and 
Enid, Oklahoma) 


MR. FRED A 
WILLIAMS 
Williams Air 
Activities 

127 Rowland Drive 
Tyler, Texas 

Tyler area) 


MR. RK. L. AYCOCK 
Union Aviation Co 
P. O. Box 791 

El Dorado, Arkonsas 
Fl Dorado arca 


ERCOUPE 











SALES & SERVICE FROM THE 


POINT OF VIEW 


chain of service-conscious dealers strategically located 


in the Southwest's most 


active aviation crea 


is at 


your beck and call to help you enjoy your ERCOUPE 
es it was meant to be. You will find this certified spin-proof 


plene faster than most aircraft of equal horsepower, just as 


you will find it attractive, maneuverable, economical, and a 


marvel of simplicity. 


if you have not flown the ERCOUPE yet, any one of these 
14 dealers will consider it a privilege to give you your first 
taste of just about the finest that flying can offer. There is 


no obligation. 


Or if you already have your ERCOUPE, keep in mind that 
these organizations have been trained to provide top-flight 
service and overhau! on the ERCOUPE specifically. Their rates 
ere the fairest you will have experienced anywhere. 


And, of course, they care equipped to match that same 


kind of service and overhav! and replacement performance 


en Centinental engines. 





MR. R. P. YORK 
York Air Service 
P.O. Box 1446 
Harlingen, Texas 
Br wemsiilic atca) 
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MUNICIPAL 
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AIRPORT 
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HOUSTON 


LTD. 
TEXAS 
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\ ver America, 


crnment approve dl shops 


ross-country flying- 


WITH NATION-WIDE FACTORY SERVICE 


Phe four place, all-metal Vavion has the speed and range tor real 


and the regional Factory Dealers listed below are conveniently located 


on main air routes. For more information about the Navien and latest list of both 


regional an 






7” 


ee 


a) 


SMUTORY DEALER sn: 


Ww 





DIkiahoma City 





7) 


_ CALGILE CL 
7 


AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 


NORTH 


AUTHORIZED REGIONAL 


viotic 


eading Mun 


Los Angeles Municipal Airport. Standard Model... 


Enterprises, Inc 
Ranch Airt 
C rad 
Se e 
na Fie 


tle, Washington 


raft Service Co 
idley Field 


se, Idaho 


n Consulta Inc 


pal Airport 


nts 


ding, Pennsylvan 
e E. Page 
pal Airport 


Rogers Field 


Oklah 


$6,100 f.a.f 


® Coastair 
A. Municipal Airport 
s Angeles, California 
© Emt Riddle Company 
man Field 
Florida 
® Gulf Aeronautics 
Love Field 
Dallas, Texas 
® Mallard Air Service, In 
Teterboro Air Termina 
New Jersey 


Croc 


Miam 


Teterboro, 
® Palo Alto Airport, Inc 
Palo Alto Municipal Airport 
Palo Alto, California 
® Southern Ohio Aviation Co 
Dayton Municipal Airport 
Ohio 


Dayton 


s 
ared COLLEL by 


— CREATORS OF THE FAMOUS P-51 MUSTANG 


d local dealers, write Dept. L-6, North American Aviation, Inc., 


FACTORY SALES AND SERVICE HEADQUARTERS: 


St. Lovis Flying Serv 
Kratz Airport 
St. Lovis, Missou 


Toth Aircraft & Access 


Municipal Airport 
Kansas City, Missou 
Van's Air Service 
Municipal Airport 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Wells Aviation Company 


11100 Conner 
Detroit, Michigan 
Whitehead's, 
Douglas Airport 
Charlotte, North Coro 


Inc 


Wright Aircraft Soles & Servi« 


395 Union Avenue 


Memphis, Tennessee 


incl facilitics uttorves you {4 your wy hiuion 
4 7, a 


e 


Vavion Factory Dealers are ready to give Navion owners service by factory-trained mechanics 
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na 
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cator lamp, needs no batteries and 
rates on any 110 volt outlet. De- 
ned to provide quick checking for 
ircuits, and grounds, the 
lamp will be distributed through 
ers and sells for $1.50. Manufac 
er, The Hanlan Company, 1419 West 
ferson Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif 


rts, open c 


Selection of Auto-Lite electrical 
tipment as standard for the Repub- 


Seabee has been announced by Al 


Marchev, president of Republic 
ition. Included in the equipment 
supplied are starting motors, 
erators, distributors, regulators, 
teries, spark plugs, interior and ig- 


n wiring harnesses, tachometei 


instruments, electric 


engine 


gauges, and instt 


iment panels, 


“=o 


\iradio’s Super “52” two-way 

cation system has been approved 
the All-American 
spin-proof and_ stall 
low-wing plane manufactured by 
America! Aircraft, In Long 


com- 


nstallation in 
rTi, new 


4 
¢ 


h, Calif \ later plane, to be 
vn as the Model 10B, will provide 
idio’s two-way system as standard 
yment The Super “52” system 
f 10 pounds, 10 ounce omplete 
eceiver, transmitter, and power 
\ \ Associates, Inc., has 
vide distribution for Airadio 

ne 
In a new Factory Service Bulletin, 


mtinental Motors Corporation has 


found it possible to operate Continen- 


aircraft longer periods 


time than previously recommended. 


engines at 


; 


recommendations regarding top 


najor overhauls follow: 
I vi 
) ha Ovrha 
, hr 100 hr 
Af \ \ Not recommended 600 hr 
comm i 600 hr 
( ‘ nn i 600 hr 
& M 
} 
\ N ' 


\ one-pound fourteen-ounce aircraft 
insmitter, dry-batt 


gntp 


y operated and 






grned i nes, Ss now I 
luction at Ranger Aircraft Radio 
Electronic Specialty Com 

Known as the Model 210 trans 
ter, the set transmits on 3105 or 
fixed or 


ig antenna A new-type fre 


sion of 


0 ke. and is equipped fo1 


and antenna selector switch 
es tuning unnecessary after the 
smitter has been installed. The 
inet mounts in a standard 3-inch 


panel opening and is de 
ned to operate in combination with 


iment 


Ranger 117 receive! 


urplus News 


\ $4,000,000 contract for the 
sion and sales of surplus military 
craft engines has signed by 
Airmotive Company of Dal 
with the Dominican World Airlines, 


linican Republic, : 


con- 


been 


thwest 


and Trans Tropi 
nes of Miami, Fla 


The two air 
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lines 
verted 


which are 


engines 


purchasing 
intend 


the 
to re-sell 


con 
them 


to aircraft operators throughout Latin 


America 
scheduled at a minimum of 


per 


and 


month 


Europe. 


Delivery is 
50 engines 


Thirty Douglas C-47’s, two C-54B’s, 
and 50 light transports and personal 
type aircraft became available to vet- 


erans and other priority 


holders on 


September 16 and to the general! pul 


Geese, 


on October 4. 
the 
10 Grumman Widgeons, 11 
three 
one Stinson L-5, one Beech AT-7, 


two Douglas 


23 Pipers, 


Types in 


addition 
models included 
Grumman 
Cessna T50’s, 
and 


one Beech UC-45D. The C-54’s are for 


sale at 


the 


Ridge, Ark 


Ga. 


Surplus cargo gliders, 


C-47’s at 


3ush Field, Augusta, Ga., and 
Cal-Aero Field, Ontario, 
Calif.; Walnut Ridge Airport, 
, and Bush F 


Walnut 
eld, Augusta, 


priced at $75 
) 


each, went on sale September 25 at 


four Army installations with 


sales to 


the general public scheduled to begin 


October 13. 


the 


and 
are 


gliders were 
fabric-covered 


not eligible at 


flight certification 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas; 133 


at 


Shelby, Ohio; 
AAB, Ogden, 


the 83lst 


Utah 


Known 
designed by 

carry 15 passengers, are of wood, 
construction, 
present 
Six are located at 


CG-4A, 
Waco, 


‘ } 
Sveei, 


as the 


and 


for CAA 


AAF Specialized Depot, 
and 65 are at Hill Field 


Briefly Speaking— 


y 


vile t 


ou may not be 


i 


— 292 1 
» and oh-iInen 


ires these days, bu 


] ; + ; 
abie oO pe au 


- ’ « 
you can 
f+ 


inused aircral 
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and tubes, WAA has them fo1 
sale at the 83lst AAF Specialized 
Depot, Shelby, Ohio. Top price is $30 

.. A special sale of 300 Fairchild 
PT-26’s began at Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, September 9 and, on Septembe1 
27, what planes remained were made 
available to the general public. Priced 
from $990 to $2,800, PT-26 has 
a 200-hp. Ranger inline engine, plexi 
glass cockpit enclosure, landing flaps, 
steerable tail wheel, and is equipped 
with a heater. During the first 
year B. F. Goodrich Company op 
erated its twin-engine Lodestar, the 
airplane logged 500 hours, covered 
than 112,000 miles, and trans 
ported 882 passengers during opera 
tions over 24 Canada and 
Mexico. is now supplying 
dealers with a novel catalogue listing 
sales and 
range from a 
stick-out sign to 
fluorescent-illuminated jobs. 
given 
materials, and operating 
Gar Wood, the boat manufacture) 
and speedboat champion, got 
DC-3C “Executive” transport 
delivered by Douglas. The Port- 
land “Oregonian” reports that 100 p 
lots dropped in on Oregon City’s new 
Skypark Airport recently for 
fast and a round of golf. The airport 


tires 


the 


more 


States, 


Stinson 


service 
simple 
elaborate 


designs for dealer 


signs. These 
low-cost 
Spec n 
ynstruc 


costs 


cations are covering c¢ 


tion, 


the first 


mode] 


break 


+ 


claims the distinction of being the 
only airport in the Northwest with a 


“built-in” golf course, and pilots could 
land on the 2700-foot runway and 
directly onto the golf course 
hooks and slices The 
Navy recently purchased two new Cul 
ver Model V airplanes and took “off 
Wichita 


taxi 


permitting. 


1e-shelf”’ delivery at 
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“1F" 


WE FAIL To. 


CLEAN ou WINDSHIELD 
& GREASE TAIL WHEEL 
GAS Purchase 


shields and 


fail 
is free.” 


buy 








Service Guaranteed 


from 
Aeronca distributor, get off scot free if attendants fail to clean wind- 
grease 
servicing a visiting Aeronca while a prominent sign reminds: “If we 
to clean your windshield and grease tail wheel, your gas purchase 


i asol ne 


tail wheels. 


Johnnie 


Photo 


leveland, Jackson, Miss., 


shows two of Cleveland’s men 
























































FLYING THE FUNK 


Continued from Pa Re 15 


throttle quickly, I kept the yoke full 
back and waited for the stall and quick 
snap over on the left wing. Instead, 
the nose stayed where it had been and 
left wing dropped gently until 
vines were level. Now we were mush 
ng; nose high with power off. 
| frowned. Howard grinned 
With power still chopped and wings 
evel, I took my feet off the rudders and 
smoothly applied back pressure This 
dicate how she’d act on land 


\ ou’d need 


ved ft off, and just how she 


would shudder as the wing stalled out. 
The airspeed dropped below forty 
and stayed there. The yoke was back 
as far as I could pull it. Wings were 
level and I still had aileron control. 
“We're mushing about 400 feet a 
minute,” Howard chuckled, noticing 
my puzzled expression. ““That’s all the 
‘stall’ you get with power off. You 
could actually land like this in smooth 
air without damaging the airplane. It’s 
not recommended but has been done.” 
With full throttle, you can pull the 
Funk up until it is literally standing 
on its tail. You don’t feel very com 
fortable, but you’re still flying. Pull 





THE FUNK B FEATURES .. . 


MOTOR 


CRUISING SPEED 
100 MPH 


CRUISING RANCE 
300 to 400 miles 


LANDING SPEED 
only 37 MPH 


RATE OF CLIMB 
800 feet per minute 


2-PASSENGER 
side-by-side 


FUEL CAPACITY 
of 20 gallons 


COFFEYVILLE, 


equipment 
illuminated instrument panel and dome 
light, landing lights, radio and wheel 


pants. 


verable 
Compare! 
of the safest planes in the air today. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
KANSAS 


4 
* 
4 
Continental 85 HP AND 


The sturdy Funk B includes as standard 


starter and generator, 


Exceptionally low noise level 


in cabin. 


It's spin and stall resistant, yet maneu- 


See it! Fly it! And 
Then you'll agree it's one 


u 


Fah 








up quickly, exactly as you’d do a whip 
stall, and the Funk will stall and dro 
off on a wing. 

“That caused the only serious crack 
up we've had,” Howard muttere 
“Fellow tried to whip straight up o 
take-off, and she dropped back in wit 
him. Didn’t hurt the guy, but it to: 
up a good airplane.” We chopped pow: 
and rolled into a steep left gliding tur: 

““Now here’s where ‘built-in’ safet 
really protects you,” Howard cut i 
anticipating the next maneuver. “Wit 
power off, the Funk is man’s b 
friend.” 

So far so good. We were in a nx 
steeply-banked left gliding turn. T 
airspeed hovered around sixty—whi 
is recommended for final approach 
and the ball was smack in the cent 
Imitating one of those unfortunar 
fellows who tightens his turn near t 
ground by more back pressure ar 
keeps the nose up with top rudder, \ 
pulled the wheel back in our lap a: 
stood on the right rudder. That’s a sure 
way to do an over-the-top spin—i 
tentionally or otherwise. The no 
pulled up above the horizon, the right 
wing sagged until both wings we 
level, and we mushed along in a ski 

“She'll spin with lots of power on 
Howard explained. “Of course y 
have to kick her in. But she’s what w 
call spin-resistant.” 

Visibility 

Chopping power we headed for ¢ 
field in a steep glide. Although the 
cabin is pleasantly quiet and you can 
talk in normal tones, overhead visibil 
ty is no better than in the average 
high wing plane. It’s necessary to lift 
the inside wing every now and then 
in turns for a look-see. Overhead 
panels, such as those in the Cessna 14! 
cabin, might be a nice addition. Six 
footers have to lean forward to sce 
the wing tips and their knees, inc 
dentally, are on intimate terms w 
the instrument panel. Factory plans 3 
ready call for lowering the cabin floo: 
four inches, J. C. Funk told us later 
and provide for an extra four inches of 
overhead clearance. So don’t cance! 
your order on that account. 


Easy, Solid Landings 


Seventy miles an hour is recom 
mended on base leg; sixty on final. The 
Funk loses altitude at a nice rate wit! 
power off and feels as solid as a lit 
DC-3. The nose stays where you 
it and gusts don’t kick you all ove: 
the sky. If you flare out too high, 5 
still have plenty of control and can 
nose over, get down where you belong 
and still make a nice landing. 

If you flare too high and hold it, 
don’t get the usual loss of flying sp 
and sickening drop. Instead you m 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 






























yse-high and make a very nice but jolty three-point 
ng. 

e hit three-point and rolled down the runway at a fast 
The first intersection seemed much too close to turn 
the runway. “Go ahead,” Howard urged. “She'll 
Sg 

hat did we have to lose—except a wing tip? Full left 
ler kicked us into a fast left turn. Despite the deep re- 





| Factory Specifications 
Model: Funk B-85C. 


iggage with full tanks. 
Engine: Continental C-85; 85 max. hp. at sea level. 


| Price: $3,695. 

Type: Closed land monoplane; two place side-by- 
| side 

| Capacity: Two 170-pound persons, 40 Ibs. of 


Propeller: Lewis fixed-pitch; 72-in. diameter. 


Dimensions: Wing span, 35 ft.; length 20 ft. 1 in.; 
eight 6 ft. 1 in.; wing chord, 60 in.; dihedral, 1'% 
grees. 

Loading: Wing area, 168.6 sq. ft.; wing loading 
lbs. Power loading, 18 Ibs. per hp. 

Weight: Gross weight, 1,350 lbs.; empty weight, 
70 Ibs.; useful load, 480 Ibs. 

Fuel and Oil: Fuel capacity, 20 gal.; oil capacity, 
qts.; fuel consumption, 41/2 gal. per hour. 
Performance: High speed at sea level, 112 mph.; 
| using speed, 100 mph.; landing speed, 37 mph.; 





imb at sea level, 800 ft. per minute; cruising range, 
50 miles with half-hour reserve. Take-off run, 350 ft. 


Standard Equipment 


Starter and generator, illuminated instrument panel, 
lome light, dual wheel control, bungee, airspeed indi- 
itor, altimeter, oil pressure gauge, gas gauge, oil 
temperature gauge, compass, battery, navigation 
ghts, hydraulic landing gear, hydraulic tail wheel, 

kes, parking brakes, two all-metal doors with ad- 

istable windows, door locks, floor rug, spinner, cabin 
| iter, wool upholstering, radio mast and fin attach- 
ent. Standard colors: Blue with cream trim; red 
th cream trim. 








| now had for Howard’s knowledge of Funk perform- 
my left heel eased over near the brake and I was ready 
am on full throttle if she started over. Neither was 
sary. We took the turn as serenely as two high school 


n a souped-up jalopy and taxied briskly to the ramp. 





| 1OU NEED THIS NEW 


Letter to Airmen 


{AT IS IT? A quick review each week of aviation news of 

tical interest to fliers and buyers at local airports. Don’t confuse it 

the so-called airport newspapers that are nothing more than “puff- 

The Letter to Airmen is a quick-reading, fact-packed news 

from which non-essentials and flag-waving have been eliminated 
Introductory rate $5 a year third cla 


$7.50 first class: $10.00 air mail 
Published in the nation’s capital, by 
KENDALL K. HOYT 


1275 NaTIONAL Press Bipc., WASHINGTON 4, D. ¢ 








NEOMITY 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


4739 Canal St., Houston, Texas 


Phone Woodcrest 6-7829 


* 


TEXAS DISTRIBUTORS 
of the 
FAMOUS F-2B 


Let these authorized dealers serve you: 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT E. P. BROWN 
Douglas Airport Bexar County Airport 
Corpus Christi San Antonio 


CUERO FLYERS, Inc 
Municipal Airport 


AUSTIN B. McCOMB 
Municipal Airport 
Cuero Conroe 


BORDER AVIATION BLACKWELL SCHOOL OI 
SERVICI AVIATION 


Municipal Airport Municipal Airport 


El Paso Harlingen 
L. L. WALLACI SKYLINE AIR SERVIC! 
Municipal Airport Skyline Airport 


Clarendon Dallas 


MILLER FLYING SERVICE 


Plainview 


PLAY IT SMART! Don’t buy any airplane 
until you have flown the F-2B. 


* 


INVESTIGATE OUR NACO MODEL “T” 
AND NESTED “41” HANGARS 
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OUT IN FRONT! 


Standard Equipment on the NEW 


G. B. LEWIS CO. 
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\ ble 
Wr 


FUNK! 


ilso goes to clean design ot wing and 
fuselage top surfaces. In the illustra 
tions accompanying this article, notice 
10ow the wing and fuselage blend into 
1 smooth curve 

The airplane flare 
“ower even when approach speed ex 


has excellent 


r 
ceeds a stall by only a few miles pet 
Funk pointed out. “I believe 
‘safe’ planes 


' ” 
wOuUr, 


it is safer than so-called 
\\ th restricted controls.”’ 


His 


reminded us of that power-off stall. 


mention ol restricted controls 


We had the yoke all the way back 
ind still mushed along. Is elevator 
travel limited?” 

Funk shook his head. ‘Nope. Those 
elevators have htteen degrees ot 


tr ivel.” 
You'll find the 
to fly. It handles nicely on approaches, 


Funk amazingly easy 


feels solid at slow speeds, ind when you 
' 1 


put it on the runway it stays there 


You don’t need a lot of flight time to 
ind con 


handle this plane with safety 


fidence and you won't be on the edge 


7% your seat W hen you come ove! the 


rence at 


sixty. The squat landing gea 


will take a lot oF punishment ind the 


low « enables you to make turn 
that in most urplanes uld me 
lamaged wing tips. 

The Funk’s selling pric $3,695 


< 
] 
isa lot ot folding stuff tor a tw 


place fabric covered urplane, particu 
, ; 

y when youre getting a conven 

| - } . . le . | ’ ; 

nal MmMenh-wing design which de 


l inds the same old Nec kK twisting anc 


ving lifting during ipproaches, On 


4 


hand, production has reached 


le alrpiane per day 


he othe 
at Coffeyville anc 
iv Funk owner who has banked for a 


with full left aileron, right 


inding 





Watertown, Wisconsin 


rudder and 50 mph.— intentionally 
otherwise—will tell you his money W 
well spent. After seeing what the litt 


Funk can do, we’re inclined to agr 
a * - 


TOOL FOR MANAGEMENT 
Continued from page 48) 

nationally knov 

point. W 


its more than 300 plants ind mercha 
located in 


One 
illustrates 


concerne d. 
concern the 


dising facilities twenty 
eight states extending the length a: 
breadth of the country, it would sec 
that the executive airplane would 
naturally into its requirements. 
Nevertheless, the company wrot 
‘We have operated our own plane f 
the transportation of our executi 
ind other employes, but our experier 
has not been satisfactory. Hereafter 
transportation of our employes will 
by commercial or charter plane serv 
or by train—or perhaps by automobi 

Happily, that company hasn’t set 
face against air transportation itse] 
is witness the fact it is using comm« 
cial or charter plane service. 

Others will probably have the sa: 
disappointing experience—perhaps b 
cause they have been led to expe 
too much, or because they haven't 
quired the airplane best suited to the 
needs, or because they haven’t ca: 
fully analyzed what the company ai 
plane can or cannot do for their bu 
ness, or because they haven’t learn 
to regard their airplane as a high-cos 
efhcient machine tool which, prope: 
handled, can effect economies over cu 
rent operating methods, or simply 
cause their business is such as can 
more profitably served by other typ 
oft transportation. 

But the 


American 


ability to put wings 


ofhces has resulted in 


creation of a new machine tool whi 


is already establishing new standa: 
of efficiency for business methods. T 
executive airplane fulfills the fun 
mental economic requirement of n 


chine tools—allowing one man to 


more work more quickly. It po 
to the time when company flight st: 
or company-operated cars between 
factory or general ofhce and the ne 


est airport devoted to executive 


non-scheduled airplanes, will be 


much a part of a company’s equipm« 


is parking lots Are today. * * 





FUNK 


DISTRIBUTOR 


OKLAHOMA 


| 
| SOUTHEAST KANSAS 
| SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 


PAUL W. CURRENS 


JENSEN AIRPORT 


SOUTH COFFEYVILLE, 





SUB-DEALER 
ED KLOSS 
Wiley Post Airport 


Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma 
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<a ri 
it there is very definitely a pro 
ent s ipneia xy Kenneth W 
r, president of the Pacific Coast 
ift Corp., and distributor fo 
be from Fresno to San Diego 
nparison and Nis own assertion, 


newcomer to aviation, injecting 


0d—al money nto the it 
nere nost emphatically a 
irgument ipheld by Waldo 
erman, well known aviation old 
wl ) first glider ! 

s fi airplane 1910, ar 
ributed » the industry a al 
eer and designer ever since. To- 
na retired » build a house 
wimming pool, which, he claims, 
iwher than building any airplane 
have given this column carte 
e in presenting their views, and 
follow without between-the-line 


ao First, Decker’s. 


ithern Californias smali alrport 
tne private tiie s na 


, , ’ 
tate of affairs (says Decker) 


s high time for aircraft ma 
irers, as well as aviation enthu 
to do something about 
e initial investment in an ail 
so great that it requires years 
ears for private capital to justify 
1 therefore it must be put on a 
ange basis, such as a govern 
ody can afford. We must sup 
i battle to raise funds, based on 


irns from aviation gasoline, t 
St as the automobile 
irns build our highways 
ived streets make our banks, our 

wn business stores, and othe 

ises accessible, and, according- 
maintained 


vernment airstrips 


al . P . hle 7 ‘ 
make our ¢ es accessidvie toa 


} 


ok at the money that has bee 
harbors. The same 
e done for airports, which car 
and reach so many more people 

\ yacht Is con 
to a limited body of water, but 


into yacht 


Vacnt nNarpors. 


te airplane i mited niv bi 

ate airplane S ilmitead only ry) 
mber of airports spread o 
e continent.” 
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GAS TAX FOR AIRSTRIPS 


too, that govern 


Decker believes, 
ment action would lessen gripes of the 

tizenry who fight airports as fas 
as they are proposed in their respe 
tive communities. Perhaps, then, 
would become possible to lay out a 
string of airstrips, just as the cities 

states lay out freeway arteries and 
highways, and have them officially a 
cepted as equally and vitally necessary 
to overall transportation 


Waldo Waterman’s Opposition 

Waterman, who first points out that 
he and other private fliers, as well as 
the airlines, have been fighting this 
tax issue tooth and toe-nail for years, 
says he is primarily against it be- 
cause: 

(1) It will call for the state’s cre- 
ation of a bureau or agency to collect 
the funds and accordingly create red 
tape and paper work that so far has 
not encumbered the private flier 

(2) Cost of operating such a bu 
reau would quickly absorb most of the 
funds collected from an aviation gas 
line tax. “If every 3c collected from 
the tax went directly into airstrips, it 
would be swell, but this isn’t the case,” 
says Waterman; “not in ten years 
would they collect enough to justify 
the tax.” 

(3) A state bureau, like any body 
that administers, would also want t 
regulate, and this would mean that 
air traffic regulations now enforced 
by the federal government would be 
innecessarily duplicated. For exam 
ple, each plane would have to have 
two licenses instead of one. Accord 
ing to Waterman, the federal govern 
ment looks upon aircraft travel with 
an international and national point of 
view, and it should not be looked upon 
with a local or state point of view 
like the automobile. 

Lastly, he says the federal govern 
ment intends to spend far more on a 
nation-wide airport building project 
through state aid, than the states 
themselves could ever collect through 
tax on gasoline. 

As for Southern California’s lousy 
small-airport situation, Waterman be 
lieves that it, like most every enter 
prise today, including the airlines, 


the result of 
growth that leaped ahead of a natural 
ormal prepared-for expansion 

“It will all level out, if given time,’ 
counsels Waterman, “and we should 
ve willing and able to face current 
lifficulties without too much los 
the industry as a whole.” 


a sudden overpowering 


* * * 


New Plane Roundup 


The blunt nose of Bartlett Aircraft’ 
Blue Zephyr, a mid-wing monoplane, 


wroing ft 
going 


o be lengthened six inche 
nto one more reminiscent of the Bo 
Hope shnozz. As a matter of fact 
the entire plane is due to be stream 
ined and lengthened at the Rosemead. 
alif., plant. 

Its present sliding hatch will give 
way to forward opening doors on each 
le of 


the ship, although the canop) 


] 


| 
ble over the two place, side-by-side 


ruDbD 
cKpit will remain about the same 
(SOUTHERN FLIGHT, June, 1946.) 

The plane, as it now flies among 
contemporaries on breakfast hops al 
over the state, is 21 feet long with a 
30-foot 9-inch wing span and has 137 
q. ft. of surface area. It has a 130 
hp. engine, constant speed prop, two 


vay radio. 


The Roteron, which is a tually not 
a helicopter (according to Manufa 

irer William H. Thomas) because its 
engine is uniquely placed between 
wo counter-rotating three-bladed ro 
ors with variable speeds, is steadily 
going forward toward test flights and 
mass production with no changes in 
ts prototype. 

Controls are now being put into the 
cabin of the single-seater, and this is 
the last job to be chalked up before 

takes to the air on its first hop 
James Keith, vice president in charge 
f production, says that the boys out 
at the Roteron Corp. will have then 
only to draw 
her up. 

Rumor that Hughes Aireraft would 
manufacture the Skylark Manufactw 
ing Company’s all metal, 4-place, twin- 
boomed pusher was more than just a 
rumor. However, the Perkins boys at 
Skylark aren’t talking. The deal 
hasn’t been consummated at this writ 
ing. 

John Thorpe readily admits being 
responsible for design of the Little 
Dipper, an abandoned private plane 
project at Lockheed, but most emphat- 
cally denies that his current 


( 


straws to see who takes 


‘} 
K\ 


scooter, now under way, is anything 
ke it. 

fter Lockheed decided not to com 
he personal plane market, 


Thorpe went out on his own to produce 


pete n 


what he believes is a good little ship, 
combining compactness with 


+ 


powe) 
the private flier wants 


Profile 


Across the desk each month come 


ha 


lany news releases, house organs, 


lls, and such, but it was while 


browsing through Lockheed’s material 
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at we iticed a writeup on one Rea 
ra Stu 

Now there lata for a movie. Of 

yurse I called Reagan to see if all 

se thing vere true but he was out 
wn—}] ibly on purpose 

Briefly, Reagan Stunkel soloed in a 

\\ 1 War I Jen at the age of 14; 

valking, plane-to 

ine ing and Ssing a fly ng 

! ide 4 0 parachute jump 

i i irgers, and hung 

é 1 innertubes to 

é \ vas for some man 
llacture a la tel lollar bill 

S ed a he world on tramp 

ime ig vice; was foremast 

i na pra trad ng, square rigged 

he Singapore-Brisbane run; 

vent to Rice Institute by running an 

ul il millionaire, 

yg f é ns, overhauling 

ines: iring extra-curricular hours 

won the Texa ibre and foils fencing 

amplor ps, and gave Ju Jitsu les 


force; 
sively for Southern 


Air Transport, Gulf Coast Airways, 


Bowen A r American Air Lines 
and Braniff from mechanic to super- 
ntendent f maintenance—then de- 
led to go into aircraft manufacture; 
ned Vega a hief inspector, and 
1940 was setting up foreign bases 

for the iny; was finally named 
pene i inage if the Lockheed ali 
raft service division and has been 
ted on the spot ever since; how- 


ever, he still has found time to turn 
out fictional airplane stories with one 
hand, technical articles with the other, 
marry Mac Short’s secretary, Edith 
Simpson, have three children, and keep 
his pilot’s license and A & E 


certin- 


cate active. Hobbies? Swimming 
and golf, although where they fit in 
on the schedule is up to Houdini 
or Stunkel. 

* - . 


THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 


(Continued from page 54) 


panel showing how many gallons their 
plane contains at various readings. We 
once had a Culver that was marked 
twenty gallons on the gas tank. As a 
matter of fact, this gas tank never 
did hold twenty gallons and, on being 
measured in with calibrated containers, 
the tank held 18.8 gallons. Now 1.2 
gallons will give you another eight to 
ten minutes of flying time and that 
may be what you are using as half of 
your reserve. We made a litle cali 
bration chart which shows that when 
the gas gauge said full it contained 
18.8 gallons. When it said three 
quarters full it contained 15.5 gallons. 
When it said half full it contained 
11.3 gallons. When it said one-quarte1 
full it contained 7 gallons. When it 
said empty, it still contained 3.2 gal- 


lons. That was because they had 
adapted a gauge that was made fo! 


some other purpose, and it was not 





2 POPULAR MODELS OF THE 
WALLER RADIO LINE 


High Powered Aircraft Radio Transmitters 








The ideal transmitters for large single or multi-engined aircraft. Mounted 
on approved airline lock-in type shock proof mounts. 


Model! T-150, Power 150 Watts, 65 Ibs. 
Ibs. $1,000.00 


Power 50 Watts, 53 


Model T-50 


$1,400.00 


Also a complete line of two-way radio combinations for light airplanes. 
Expertly engineered and built to the most efficient performance standards. 


Radio Dept. 
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SPARTAN AIRCRAFT CO. 


Tulsa, Okla. 





calibrated specifically for the Culve; 
tank. So we knew exactly how much 
gasoline we had when the tank sx 
empty and it was still a little « 
one-half hour of flying time. A h: 
hour of flying time was fifty to s 
miles depending upon the wind, 
that meant we had a considera )| 
period in which we could land and tak 
on fuel after the gauge said empt 
It is of greatest importance to fig 
ure out what you are going to do ah 
of time. If you are going to fly 
tween two places 250 miles apart, 


should check the weather at |} 
places by calling the local weat 


bureau; check the winds aloft at v: 
ous altitudes and choose the altitudes 
in which the wind is the most fa‘ 
able for you. Now if your airplane fli¢ 
100 mph., it is going to take you / 
hours to make the trip. That is 
hours and 24 minutes assuming tha 
you do not wallow around on 
course. You have a long time to 
there and think about things. 

Take your map, lay out a stra 
line from the point of departure 
the destination, and, taking the 
mile interval marks on the edge 
your map, lay off ten-mile intervals 
on your course, indicating fifty-n 
intervals, 100-mile intervals, 150, 200 
and 250. Now the first hundred-n 
interval should be reached in one hou 
the first fifty-mile interval should 
reached in thirty minutes. You car 
learn a great deal about navigation 
calculating in advance the time at 
which you should pass over certai! 
landmarks indicated on your map. I 
you are good, you can lay out a cours¢ 
from New York to Los Angeles the 
night before you start out, and ever 
though you make the trip in parts 
two days you will still find that you 
have lived up to your expectations 

Many people have been lost simply 
because they didn’t recognize things; 
they forgot when they left a certai: 
place, and consequently nothing looked 
exactly like it looked on the map. This 
is easy because maps are not 100 pe 


cent accurate by any means; they are 
accurate in general, and we have foun 
it is bad policy to distrust your ma} 
On the one hand, however, maps fre 
quently have railroads indicated tha! 
no longer exist; on the other hand the 
don’t have certain railroads that 

exist. With the great amount of high 
ways built in the last few years, most 
aviation maps are very poor, as far as 
highway mapping is concerned. Thus 


be used to an) 


highways should not 
considerable degree, except as che 
on other landmarks. The best che 
is to know when you departed, how fa 
you have flown, what your head-wind 
was, and what your course was 4! 
then you can draw a circle which 
under any normal condition, would 
permit you to see all the things at 
you should see to recognize you! 

tion immediately. * *® ® 


(Next Month: The Weather 2! 


Safe Flying.) 
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HE advent of jet propulsion 

has brought about a change 

e type of research work being 
at the Aircraft Engine Research 
ratory of the NACA. Ram-jet en- 
turbo-jet engines, turbo-pro- 
units and rocket-powered jet- 


ted take-off units are all being 
on ‘ T ind £557) Bes iii 
2 é gated. To take full advantage 


e potential power of some types 
f jet engines, special attention is be- 
1 be given to their behavior at speeds 
ca excess of the velocity of sound 


supersonic speeds are now used 
lotless missiles and are regarded 
piloted aircraft. 

favoring 


ta i yssible for 
ttributes 


any desirable a 


urst ropulsion have been revealed by 





Paul H. Dane with an interceptor hav- 

et-assisted vertical take-off. Design 

bles V-2 with war head replaced by 
an airplane 
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GAS TURBINES AND JET PROPULSION 


Great Britain’s Commodore F. Whit- 
tle, international authority on jet en- 
gines. He is of the opinion that the 
gas turbine will displace the piston 
engine within the next five to ten 
vears, with the possible exception of 
engines for light airplanes. He be- 
lieves there are too many problems in- 
volved in designing gas turbines of 
low power, and therefore it is easier 
to design for much higher powers than 
now used than to design for 200 horse 
powel 


or less. 

Jet propulsion may take the form of 
impulse ducts, ram-jets, rockets, as 
well as the turbo-jet, but Whittle fore- 
sees none other than turbo-jet having 
extensive use except for pilotless pro- 


NEW DESIGNS 
FOR JET POWER 


Application of jet propulsion to Army Air 
Forces aircraft will follow a carefully-de- 
veloped trend established by Wright 
Field's “advance design study’’ models, a 
few of which are shown here. Many such 
models will be abandoned; only a few 
will be developed into full-scale airplanes. 
But they all serve valuable purposes in 
experimental work. From top to bottom in 
the panel at the right are: |. A turbo-prop 
attack plane. 2. No fighter, this is a four- 
engine bomber grossing 90,000 Ibs. Air 
intakes in nose and halfway back the 
top of the fuselage supply two jet en- 
gines each—two in front of the bomb bay 
and two behind. Note extreme cleanness 
of design. 3. Here's a jet bomber with 
six power units. Bomb bay has rear open- 
ing to facilitate dropping of bombs at 
high speeds. 4. More conventional is this 
study of a 200,000-lb. bomber with four 
turbo-prop installations in wing. Predom- 
inance of V tail shows AAF interest in de- 
sign championed by Beech Aircraft Corp. 
The V tail was first experimented with by 
Beech on a twin-engine AT-10 trainer, for 
which many claims were made. Later, 
Beech engineers designed the V for their 
postwar single-engine commercial Model 
35 Bonanza, now awaiting CAA approval. 
In addition to eliminating d ag, the V tail 
also provides structural advantages and 
weight reduction. It promises valuable 
gains in designing for very high speed air- 
craft contending with compressibility. 


jectiles, and some application of them 
as supplementary power plants in gas- 
turbine-engined aircraft for special 
purposes. An outstanding feature of 
the turbo-jet engine is its low weight 
and size in relation to its power. It 
has almost no vibration. 

Such engines use low-grade fuels 
with consequent reduction of fire risk. 

First cost should be much lower in 
quantity production than that of the 
piston engine. 

They are reliable, easy to maintain 
and service, easy to start and require 
no warming up; it is not necessary to 
run them up to full power as a check. 

Installation is simple and not com- 
plicated by elaborate cooling systems, 
etc. It is possible to change an engine 
in two hours. 

Lubricating oil 
negligible. 

Development time is shorter than 
for piston engines. If a turbo-jet en- 
gine is required similar to one already 
existing, but of less or greater power, 
it can be obtained by scaling up ot 
down from the existing engine. 

Landing gears can be 
than with conventional types. More- 
over, better streamline be ob- 
tained, resulting in lower drag; and 
because there is no propeller slip- 
stream, airflow over the wings is not 
as turbulent. 

Power and efficiency in the jet en- 
gine increase with speed. The opposite 
is true of the piston engine and pro 
peller, especially at high speeds where 
propeller efficiency falls off due to 
compressibility effects. Thrust de- 
veloped by a jet engine does not vary 


consumption is 


smaller 


can 
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Now YOU Can Offer 


PRIVATE PILOTS 


MAGNAFLUX™ 


PROTECTION 
















Type DON.543 
Magnatiux Unit 
inset: Longitudinal 
magnetization coil 
mounted on unit. 





Makes Regular Customers 
for Sure, Low-Cost 


AIRCRAFT 
INSPECTION 


New certainty in aircraft inspection is yours 

at a modest investment and low mainte 
= _ 

nance cost with the Type DN-543 

; 


Magnaflux I pecially designed to 


provide inexpensive equipment tor private 
aircraft overhaul stations, the DN-543 per 
mits speedy, non-destructive inspection 
of all magnetic-metal engine and aircratt 
parts. Its indications of surface and sub 
surface flaws are plain and easily read 
Compact, rugged, self-contained—the 
DN-543 is similar in all important respects 
to Magnaflux equipment used by aircraft 
engine manufacturers and commercial air 
lines. It provides a convenient source of 

w-voltage, high amperage A.C. for both 
magnetization and demagnetization Am; le 
scope for any requirements is assured by 








2 maximum opening of 54” between the 
contact plates. Longitudinal magnetization 
is readily accomplished through a separate 





coil—easily mounted on the unit 





To make your station a regular stop-olf 
for private pilot jive them the thorough 
inspection that safety demands—inspection 
with Magnatlux. Write today for full 
Jetai/] 


Magr x Patent Of € 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 


5906 Northwest Highway 
Chicago 31, Ulinois 
New York + Detroit + Dallas 


Los Angetes «+ Cleveland 





nuch with speed, and thrust powe1 
s nearly proportional to speed. Ef 
ency also increases with altitude at 
a given speed, owing to the beneficial 
effect of low temperatures. 
At altitudes above 36,000 feet, at 
reeds of from 500 to 600 mph., the 
ermal efficiency of the jet engine is 
around 34 per cent, but the low pro 


julsive efficiency drops the overall 


efficiency to about 16% per cent at 
00 mph.; this improves to 19 per cent 
it 600 mph. and continues to rise wit! 
peed 


Range Unaffected by Speed 


Because of the effect of speed on 
engine efficiency, the range of a jet 
airplane is not dependent on speed 
vecause the lower drag of lowe) speeds 

offset by reduced engine efficiency, 


» one might as well travel fast with 
et-engined airplanes 


Criticism has been raised aga 

e jet engine in the matter of fuel 
ynsumptior Fuel consumption in 
ern f power is not a ifficient 
te ! n the case of aircraf .- 


it can make a difference to 


he ton miles of useful payload. Even 


the jet engine’s fuel consumption 
terms of thrust power is only a 
ttle more than that of the piston 


engine at 500 mph., and at highe 


ites of speed it is much better 
r lerive full advantage of the 
irbo-jet engine, aircraft drag at high 


peeas mus be reduced. The obvious 
ng to do is to fly high where the 
lensity is low. Altitude also aids en- 
gine efficiency At 40,000 feet the 
s about one-third its sea level 
ilue for speeds of 500 to 600 mph. 





Whittle predicts big reductions of 
lrag as a result of recent gains in 
nowledge. Smoother wings designed 
» preserve laminar flow, possibly 
supled with boundary layer suction, 
promise greater efficiency in lift. It 
also probable that we can design 
» avoid the effects of compressibility 
ip to much higher speeds than those 
at which these effects occur at pres 
ont 
The principal obstacle in the way of 
further development of both piston 
engine and gas turbine jet power! 
plants is a metallurgical one involving 
the need for materials with greate1 
heat resistance. This was pointed out 
in recent papers presented by Ryan en- 
gineers before the SAE. 
R. G. Standerwick, chief engineer 
General Electric’s Aircraft Gas 
lurbine Division, said that all future 
igh-performance aircraft in this 
} 


country will be jet-propelled. 


The Army Air Forces’ P-80 Shoot 
ng Star, powered by the GE I-40 jet 
ngine, already has set numerou 
peed marks, flying at more than 580 
nph. Other GE jet engines are pro 


pelling the XP-81, XP-84 and othe: 


aircraft at close to the speed of sound 


\n AAF experimental bomber, the 
Douglas XB-43, is capable of doing 
nore than 500 miles an hour with its 
vo GE torpedo-shaped TG-180 je 
* * . 
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PIONEER FEEDER 


Continued from page 26) 


lenied a measure of the sympathetic 


tment given the old line operators, 


» had high mail rates which per 
ed them time to develop passenget 
express trafhc. It’s history repeat 


“sage 
itself, although Pioneer’s requ 
1 > 22 
pay in the 32 to 35-cent range 1s 
nly moderate compared with the 


} 
before the public accepted ai 
: 


j 


be certificate d on 


Proving Period Too Short 


t feeds bL1¢ 


d d following the Pionecr 
VN] f j ; ; , , i mian 

, 1. + p , 
udy oT i yneer s experience 


ut discounting the wartime dit 


| 

of getting started) the answer 
juestion is obvious. A tempor 

ty | 
hic no umenable to 

} | 

ty and sound financial operations 
makes the feeder so different 


lec Operator, except 

a new operation? Isn’t public 
enc ind necessity over the 
he Board pri 


igreed upon by 


crtuncation of the Carrier, who 





i prove that ne 18 ready, 
| 


ind able to do the 10b? Yet it 
certificate must be a temporary 
vhy three years? Pioneer’s experi 
is loud testimony to the need fo 

time \ three Veal certincatc 
to depreciate 

pment in three years while th« 
1k operator depreciates in hve 
certificatl of convenience 
eranted over routes 
mipped for all-weather flying? 


insw¢ is Ves provided the Ta 
] | } 

rol ii- weather flying ire in th 
| 

ror irly installation Air tran 


o> ag , , 
reliability depends upon ill 


ther flying. The average feeder ling 
] ’ 1 | 
extremely lucky to fly as much 
schedules if 
d to contact operations. That’ 

1 1 1 j ’ 

ible enough and Pioneer’s 
dequately proves it. You 

, —_ , 
make money with low load fac 
ind flying contact means low load 


= 
yrs. As tor the airway aids ove 


: : . 
newly certificated routes, here 
| | 
her case of the right hand not 
' —_ , . 
Ving wh the left hand is doing 1 
hington. The CAB grants a cer 


which automatically impli 


‘ sther Garson 1 rat B oe wl 
eatnel Ving pc ATIONS 2ut when 


line : to eect the op itin 

ticate trom the CAA, the answe 
, 

) \ recently certificated feed 


n Florida operated single-enginc 


over its routes As tar as CAB 


ncerned it’s a certificated carr 
her for ' ' lited +1] 
therefore in iccredited ull 
, ' , 

zed airlin Naturally the CAA 
{tC give then 1uthorityv to fly in 
nt n sinele-enein ship T he 
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DOOR WITH BUILT-IN STEP, developed 
for small feeder lines, is electrically op- 
erated and eliminates necessity for ground 
handlers and loading ramp. It was de- 
veloped by John Surrette, A & E mechanic 
in charge of overhaul and repair at the 
Love Field branch of Mustang Aviation, 
Inc. Patent rights and CAA approval have 
been applied for. 





lack of co-ordination between CAB 
ind CAA is quite something. Pioneer 
has the certificate from the CAB but 
can’t fly a high percentage of schedules 
because the CAA can’t install airway 
lids that make all-weather flying 
possible! 

When new certificates are issued to 

der lines, should the CAB retain the 
»resent restriction which requires ever) 
chedule to serve ever) intermediat 
oint on the route? 

The Pioneer experience points to an 
inequivocal no as the answer to that 
question. Such a restriction destroys 
the flexibility of air transportation 
nd what factor contributes more t 
the supremacy of aviation over all 
other forms of transportation tha 
its flexibiliry? To develop trafhe in 
he light of public convenience and 
necessity the feeder operator should b 
ible to inaugurate supplemental sched 
ules between any two or more point 
provided he doesn’t skip stop. Pionec 
has proved that there’s an acut need 

non-stop service bet w ecn Houston 
nd San Angelo. They have a tempo 
ry pern to operate such 1 schedule 
pending decision on their petition 
for permanent operating rights. There 

no doubt but that the CAB must 
nodify the restriction to permit more 
tlexibility ot idditional schedules, 
which in turn will provide sorely 
needed services and more profitable op 


rations Tor the carrier 





It’s apparent from the study of 
Pioneer’s first year that the expenses of 
feeders are comparable to those of the 
major trunk lines. Pioneer’s progressiv« 
president is quick to tell you that 
secondary route operators will danger 
they thin 


ously mislead themselves it 
they can get by with lower salaries 
and wages or find any financial short 
cuts just because they are small op 
erators. Good pilots, mechanics, trafh« 
men and airport operations personnel 
cost the little carrier just as much 
per man as they cost the majors. Lowe: 
than standard pay means a large turn 
over in personnel—so large in fact that 
a line can’t afford it. The little operato 
soon finds himself serving in the cost 
ly capacity of running a trainin 
school for the larger carriers. 

Another pitfall obviously present 
the idea in the heads of many hopefi 
feeder carriers who are asking for 
certificates with the offer to carry the 
mail at ridiculously low rates. ‘‘Thes 
people are simply kidding themselves, 
Smith says. A fair standard of pay to 
hauling the mail is a prerequisite to 
sound operations 

Pioneer doesn’t intend to remain 
intrastate carrier operating only in 
Texas. Last April the CAB examine 
in the Texas-Oklahoma Case recom 
mended that their certificate bk 
amended to include Midland, Texas, o1 
the Houston-Amarillo route; be ex 
tended from Houston to Dallas-Fo 
Worth via (a) Bryan, Temple, Waco; 

b) Conroe, Palestine and Tyler; b 
extended from Dallas-Fort Worth to 
Abilene via Mineral Wells and Breck 
enridge; be extended from Abilene to 
Midland, via Sweetwater and Big 
Spring; be extended from Abilene to 
the terminal point Wichita Falls; and 
be extended from San Angelo to 
Fort Worth-Dallas via Brownwood 
ind Stephenville. The Company has 
ilso applied in the Mississippi Valley 
Case for two routes from Houston to 
New Orleans, Louisiana, via (a 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Morgan City; (b) Lak« 
Charles, Crowley, Abbeville, New 
Iberia, Houma. No recommendation 
have been made in the Mississippi Val 
ley Case at this writing 

The fact that Pioneer, formerly 
Essair, made the grade and came up 
with an astounding success story 
doesn’t necessarily mean that every 
company who wants to build an ait 
line can do it; but the fact that Pioneer 
came through as the first certificated 
feeder, notably successful, should be 
an inspiration to many potential feede: 
operators and especially to the Post 
Office Department and Civil Aero 
nautics Board, in whose hands rests the 
destiny of our domestic air transporta 


tion pattern * * * 
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Fort Worth area were training 933 studer 
Approved schools in the Dallas area wher 





veteran may receive training are Texair, I 
Mustang Aviation; Dallas Aviation Scho 
Skyline Airport; Panaire, Inc.; White R« 
Aviation; and Lou Foote Flying School. Lu 
Flying Service operates at Arlington and 
Fr. Worth, approved schools are Ritchie Fly 
Service, Russell Flying Service, Robinson } 
ing Service, Simpson Flying Service, Ameri 
Flyers, Inc., Aero-Enterprises School of A 
tion, Southwest College of Aeronautics, 










































Midwest Flying School 





Speakers Listed for 
™~, Arizona Conference at 
™ Phoenix, October 24-26 


NEW LIGHTPLANE DESIGNED BY INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS in the Spartan adie teed Mabie he akieil 


College of Engineering at Tulsa, Okla., and now being built by students in the School of bring latest information on what's happen 
Mechanics. The two-place, all-metal airplane, powered by an 85-hp. Continental fuel te sheie Gold co the Second Annus) Aris 
injection engine, is expected to have a top speed of 153 mph., a cruising speed of 140 Avietion Conference ot Phocniz. Asisene. ( 
mph., and a 600-mile range. Names considered for the novel design include “Spartan tober 24-26. The last day of the meeting tl 

Junior Executive” and “Spartan Office Boy.” will be a CAP-Army Air Show at Luke |} 


Drawing based on Ciro De La Vaga Sketcl Tr 
. —————— : ~ ' The conference, to be held at Hotel W 


ward Ho, will be for all those interested 
any phase of aviation—private fliers, airp 


“Short Courses” Added Feature of 1946 Air Clinic executives, Comme rcial operators, maintena ¢C 


e ° o men, d others. 
in Oklahoma City, October 14-17; 3,000 Leaders Invited Prod aga oe ee ° 


there will be three luncheons, a banquet 


\ series of short courses conducted by na munity Needs for Air Services,” under the cocktail party, the air show, and exhibits 
ynally known educators will be a new feature leadership ot Robert Craig, Director, Aviation aircraft parts and maintenance equipment 
t the 1946 session of the Fourth Nationa Department, University of Southern Calitormia Speakers will include: Gov. Sidney P. (¢ 
Aviation Clinic, whic! to be held in Okla burn; C. R. Smith, chairman of the boa 
ma City, October 14-17 American Airlines; John Freelander, presider 
More than 3,000 invitations have been issued Aeronca Aircraft Corp.; George E. Haddaway 


representatives of all phases of the aviatior Instrument Course Offered editor and publisher, SouTHERN FLIGH 
lustry, whil n international theme w 16 Dallas Area Schools Swanee Taylor, National Air Races official a 


be given the assembly by representatives o ° aviation writer; Michael D. Fanning, Los A 
25 of the United Nations With 933 Gi Students geles postmaster; Walter P. Fulkerson, ma 
The call for the 1946 meeting was issued by ager, Sky Harbor Airport, Phoenix; Richa 
Governor Kerr of Oklahoma, General Chair Sixteen schools approved for GI flight train F. Harless, U. S. Representative from Arizo 
man of the Clinic, Stanley C. Draper, manag ing in the Dallas-Fort Worth area have beer who will discuss federal aid for airports; | — 
ng director, Oklahoma City Chamber of Con notified they may now apply for authority to Col. Robert F. Worley, director of training 
merce, who is chairman of the Clinic Execu offer an additional instrument course as part Williams Field, Arizona, whose talk will c 
ve Committee, and L. Welch Pogue, Presi tf their transport pilot training program. Pre cern jet propulsion; Vice Admiral H. B. Miller 
dent of the National Aeronautic Associatior viously only two VA-approved schools in t vice president in charge of public relations 
who will preside at ¢ pening ceremonies i Southwest had been designated for this ad Trans-World Airlines; Pat Moore, execut 
Oklahoma H f Representatives vanced training—Prewitt Aircraft Sales ¢ at secretary, American Assocation of Airport 





Chamber New Orleans and American Flyers, Inc t Executives, and others 

[he course we « jucted Wednesday Fort W 
afternoon, Oct ¢ A nclude Aviatior Students seek nz mstrument training under 
Educatio Building a Aviation Curriculun the GI Bill must meet aeronautical experienc« K | Wi hd f 
tor Public Sx ) ind the direction of requirements of the CAA for this rating, which e ett if raws rom 
Dr. N. L. Englehardt, Jr., Director of Air Age includes 1,200 hours of solo flight time. Schools Commercial Production 
Education Research, New York I Funda jualifed to give the instruction must offer 

tal Requirements of Airport Finance,” led CAA-approved instructors and adequate equip Material shortages have caused Kellett A 
by Lynn Bollinger, Director of Aviation R ment. Recommendations for approval must be craft Corporation, North Wales, Pa., to wit 
search, Harvard School of Business Administra made by the Regional VA office at Love Field, draw from the commercial production fi 

The Development of Community Ai: he Branch 10 ofhce in Dallas, and finally by This will affect a $6,000,000 backlog of order 

ports,” directed by Stanley Berge, Director of the Veterans Administration in Washington according to W. Wallace Kellett, president. | 
the School of Transportation, Northwest As of September 1, the Administration re the present the company will operate only 
University Effective Evaluatior ft Corn sorted the 16 approved schools in the Dallas the field of helicopter development 
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Navion NC’ed 48 Hours 
A‘ter Continental Approved 


Navion, North American’s 4-place all 


personal plane, was awarded a CAA 


rtimcate on September <1 SS 
atte S ¢ « 2 
y € ated 
vp lu g ¢ Nat a day, N 
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Tenmes nn haine delet Le ue 10Q-HP. CONTINENTAL-POWERED DART FOR 1947 is being demonstrated in the South- 


tile Mepettean, S Kaien ne west by Ray Applegate. Drawing shows plan form of two-place, fabric-covered low- 
exnedite d , wing described as having guaranteed performance including 140-mph. maximum speed, 
Nai was Gcated under the new 125-mph. cruising 40-mph. landing, 850-fpm. climb and 50)-mile range. Specifications 
( Air Resulations. M chas include span, 29 ft. 7 in.; length 18 ft. 7 in.; empty weight, 1,040 Ibs.; gross weight, 
' spends 1,550 Ibs.; wing area, 145.72 sq. ft. Price of $3,850 is quoted. 
e CAA w ed 
zg D t Xpected to 


‘Ocobe ~~ ~S*é<‘é* Ce mmonweeecalth Halts 
Skyranger Production 


Comm 


of Axial-Flow TG-180 silment of Pp 
private ple: 
production unit of General Electr Cr Jr 2 
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i ] ( I x VC prancts 
irs \ gton, | 
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GE Plans Production ok teal 


Transair, Inc.,; Acquires 
Aero Industries Corp. 


Aviation Corporation, New Transair, Inc., New York, with the acquisi 
announced temporary cur- tion of the Aero Industries Corporation, New 
ductk f its single-engine Haven, Connecticut, has become the largest 
del, the Skyranger John | fixed-base carrier in the country, and will ex 
manager, blamed prolonged pand its operations to include general sales 
production at both Common maintenznce service, overhaul and conversi 
t Valley Stream and Port yf aircraft and aircraft engines, and the op 
He said rising labor costs, eration of a government-approved flying school 
ymical to produce Sky The merger brings the total number of aircraft 
te ne temporary measure un to thirty-three 
as plans are completed for Executive ofhces of the new organizatior 
raising of price on the Sky will be at 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, wit! 
Colonel Deering Howe as president and Hug! 
rut t the Commonwealth Mel Fenwick as vice pre ident, both of 
ian, € twin-engined craft whom have held the same positions since the 
$5,985, is I] planned founding of Transair, Inc 








INSTRUMENTS 


NEW — IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FLIGHT ENGINE 
Sensitive Altimeters Dual Ind’cctors 
Compass B-16 Manifold 

Airspeeds Fuel — Oil 


Tachometers 
Sperry Gyros — : 


Directional Sing!e Ind:cators 
Horizon Manifold-Hyd-aulic 
Bank and Turn Tachometers 
Rate of Climb Tach. Gencrators 
Flux Gate Compass Thermomzter — Elec. 
Complete Dual & Single 
Gauges Transm ‘tter 
S -ction Position — Flap 
De-icer and Landing Gear 
ACCESSORIES 


Pitot Tubes Heated 24V: Relays 
Voltage Regulator 24V, Bendix 1042-6 
= = 
Generator Control Switch, G. E 


Inverters Colbat, Holtzen 


Send Inquiries to Dept. I 
THE S.A. LONG COMPANY, 
DISTRI3Z3UTOR 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Certified Instrument Laboratory Station 2783 
Kol:sman Authorized Szrv:c2 Station 


Inc. 








HARD-TO-GET ITEMS 


Now Acuilable 


For Your 


Ces sna 


CONVERSION NEEDS 
Plastic Interior Window Trim 
Plastic Window Moulding Angle 
X200 Rubber Channel 
4511 Glass Setting Rubber Channel 
Plexiglas Windows and Windshields 
Floor Carpets 
Baggage Doors . Entrance Ladders 


Agents for War Assets Administration Aircraft 
Component Parts, Cessna UC-78, AT-17 


THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


415-425 No. Water St. Phone 5-8686 


Dept. 45 Ext. 25 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
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BILLED AS “AVERAGE MAN’S AIRPLANE,” the Ross Sport Plane is a two-place, parasol 


externally-braced monoplane with a Lycoming 65-hp. engine now offered by Ross Air- 


craft Corp., New York City. Cruising at 90 mph., it has a high speed of 103 mph., a 
take-off of 380 feet, and a 230-mile range at cruising speed, according to the seller. 


The wing is made in two panels, and the fuselage is a fabric-covered structure of welded 


steel tube. 
.* >. 
Most Exhibit Space Sold pace and almost ev vil 
o | itacturer appear t ex! 
for National Aircraft Show roster 
in Cleveland, Nov. 15-24 Space uge Fisher bomber plan 
’ ' 
Cleveland’s municipal airport 1 in five 
bee cenmthinds of 4 nasil. , - : 
vver te - ; . oa eo : categories Personal aircrat 1 pters, a 
r st a ua Nationa Aircraft Show in | 
ransport, engines-accessories-supplies, and spe 
( ind, Nov. 15-24 1as been contracted ' ' ' 
; x slized-educational-scientific Ur ecently 
te w Direc Clyde Vandeburg has an 
space was allocated by lot but nal g i 
ur J ( : t 82,100 square teet : . 
nrst ! t i 
were gned w weeks after invita 2 ner . — . 
he | £96 600 saware fect 
were mauied Large single space pur The all's 4 vy square fee “ - 
sser was ¢ Jated-Vultee Aircraft Cor date a grand stairway leading ¢ exp 
rat wit ) square feet—an area tion, a wide esplanade, 72,000 sare fee 
irge un a baseball diamond Army-Navy displays, and a 5( squa 
T} ec : producers and one asx foot iX addit a x 
" already ave ntracted for exhibit bi 





New Traffic Control 
System Offers Equality 


trafhe 
bad 


has been set 





flow control, 
weather air traf 
congestion, up at the New Y« 
and Washington CAA control centers and, 
will be 


A new system ot 


to 

































signed alleviate 


; ; 
satisfactory results are achieved, 


tended to other area control centers in 


United States 


: , 
Under the new trafhe tlow system, airsp 


will be allotted bad weather so that 


] ! 
uircratt whether scheduled or non-schedu 


will receive a proportionate amount of a 
William A. La Rue 
New York City CAA 


h, said the new system will get 


yp 


space superintend 


t the urways op 


tion branc av 


from the present first come, first ser 


basis which has many drawbacks.” Ira 
, 


flow control, he added, will enable all aircr 


j ; 
yperators to plan daily operations much 


nm idy ince than can now De done 


Only 130 Military 
Planes Built in August 


Military 


planes in 


j 
plane production increased t 


August as compared to 67 ma 


tactured during July, wit the greatest § 


increase in fighter output. Stepped up p 
: 
a new Navy carrier fighter brou; 


Only 
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fighter production 105 hive bon 
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ng planes were built and experimental pla 


f any were delivered, were included 
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Association Total military plane product 5; 
the igi n ot 1946 as been 8 
e Association revealed, as compared w 
45.338 produced du Xz an period 
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Airerait 
KFinaneing 


Anywhere in U.S.A. 
FASTER SERVICE 
LOWER RATES 


for 


INDIVIDUALS © DEALERS © DISTRIBUTORS 


* 


ri Ret 2 @ fF 8 & & Ff 42 © 


Boatman’'s Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Phone Chestnut 8941 Phone: Dixon 4-228! 


Administration Bldg. 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas 








PLANES FOR SALE 


SKYFARER NC29028—2 place. Lycoming 75 hp. 


Non-conventional. Engine time 255 hours. 


LUSCOMEBE Silvaire NC-28601 — 2 place. Con- 
tinental 75 hp. fuel injection. 185 hours on engine 


since overhaul. Fuel capacity 19 gallons. 


WACO AVN-8 NC19369 — 5 place. 
cross-country plane, 2-way radio. Late major on air- 


craft and engine. 


STINSON SR-5 NC14952—1 ate major on engine. 
No time since complete aircraft recover and overhaul, 


2-way radio and all instruments. 


FLEETWING Amphibian NC16793 — 3 place. No 
time since wings recovered and hull overhauled. Plane 


in excellent shape throughout. 


These and several other planes 
for immediate 


wire 


ERWIN-NEWMAN COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 1308 - Houston 1, Texas - Phone Hadley 8186 





Excellent 


Phone, 
details. 


sale. 


or write for 
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x°-84 Clocked at 
619 mph. in Trials 


Republic XP-84 Thunderjet, 


sircraft, has been timed unofficially at 
and officially at 611 mph., both of 


exceed the speed record of 606 
y the British jet plane, Meteor 
at 61 
I. acceptance 


XP-84 flights at Muroc, Calit 


i Special Course in ace wrdance 


newest 


Capt 


naldson, England, on Sept. 8, 1946, was 


six airlines to $75,000,000. lhe 67 %42-ton 
double-deck airliners are scheduled to be de- 
livered to BOAC by Boeing during the second 
half of 1947 and will be used on routes be- 
tween the North American continent and the 
United Kingdom. The six-plane order rep 
resents BOAC’s second purchase of Boeing air 
craft—three 314-A flying boats purchased in 
1941 are operating three round trips weekly 
between Baltimore and Bermuda 


mph 


6 mph., but this is awaiting ofhcial 


were 


wih  5,560-Ib. Useful Load 


f the rg ation Aeronautique Inter- for New Boeing 417 


ule, throug he National Aeronautica 
ation First performance figures on the Boeing 417 
runs, two in each direction, were made twin-engine airliner developed for short haul 
urse three kilometers or 1.863 miles yperations, credit the new plane with 1,200 
it an altitude of 75 meters or 246 feet mile range, a cruising speed of 214 mph 
Martin L. Smith, Wright Field, piloted TAS) and a 5,560 Ib. useful load. 
ane; official timers were Larry Therke Powered by Wright Model C7 Cyclones wit! 
d H. Dudley Wright f the NAA 1 take-off rating of 800 bhp. each, the 417 
leg of the speed run was timed at grosses 18,750 lbs., climbs 1,070 fpm. on both 
P engines and 275 fpm. with one engine feath 
Phunderjet’s service ange is more thas ered. Service ceiling is listed at 24,000 fr 
les; its service ceiling above 40,000 ind single-engine operational altitude at 12,500 
Powered by a General Electric TG-180 The 417 has a normal fuel capacity of 270 
a mid-wing type, of clean design gallons with provisions for a total gas load of 
¥Cle ainding gear It is flush riveted :20 gallons if required 
ally treated for skin smoothness, and Landing speed is said to be 68 mph. and 
antennae and armament are internally landing over a 50-foot obstacle, the 417 needs 
ed so that even the gun muzzles do not 3,000 feet of runway. On take-off, the air 
yond the surface. Its most striking liner needs 2,800 feet to clear a 50-ft. obstacle 
t I je s e location of the 
Op € S€ t e tu ize athe 
€ de e 
Interchange of Caribb 
nterc ange o . arippean 
, Flight Information Urged 
52S Ordered 
tratocruisers reere Regular interchange and the rapid circula 
Overseas Airways Corporation’s or tion of aviation information between the 2! 
six Boeing Stratocruisers brings total nations of the Caribbean region were recom 
rice of 52 Stratocruisers on order to mended to the Caribbean Regional Air Navi 


gation Meeting in Washington, sponsored by 
PICAO. Miami was nominated as the infor 
mation center. 

It was also recommended that regional no 
tices to airmen be collected and circulated 
within 24 hours of receipt by offices at Miami; 
San Juan, Puerto Rico; Port of Spain, Trin- 
idad; Balboa, Canal Zone; Guatemala City, 
Guatemala; and Mexico City 


CAA To Guard New 
Private Flying Frequencies 


Two new trequencies for air to ground 
communication, to be used by private air 
craft, will be guarded by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration beginning January 1, 1947 

The new frequencies are 122.1 and 122.5 
me CAA will continue to guard the present 
trequencies 131.7 and 131.0 mes until fur 
ther notice 

The Federal Communications Commission 

considering new allocations of the VHI 
Band 108 and 132 mes in accordance with 
recommendations made by the Radio Tech 


nical Commission for Aeronautics 


Mexican Air Tour 
Postponed to Oct. 12 


The Dias Patrios Air Tour to Mexico City 
postponed in mid-September because accom- 
modations could not be provided for the un 
expected number of American pilots, has been 
rescheduled for Columbus Day, October 12 

Advising of the cancellation, Senor Rubx 
Rojo Mexican consul at Brownsville, said, 

We have been absolutely astounded by your 
enthusiastic reception and are preparing now 
for what we know will be the largest civilian 


mass air flight the world has ever seen.” 
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H. AND E. DISTRIBUTING CO. 


| N C O R P O 


Phone 2-6210 
ADM. OFFICES 


18 Commerce 


Exchange Bldg 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


AIRCRAFT PARTS, COMPONENTS, 


rine ce. ONE STOP SERVICE 


Phone 2-0303 
WAREHOUSE 
4025 N. Barnes 


OKLAHOMA 


ASSEMBLIES & AIRFRAMES necessary. 


Engines, P&W R-1830 & 
R-2800 
Engines, Wright R-1820 14 


Generators, O-1, & P-1, M-2 
Starters, JH3R, JH4ER 
G-6, 915-4F 

Carburetors, PD-12F5, F2 
& 1900-CPB-3, PD12-H2 
Magnetos, SFI4LU-7 & -® 
Fuel Pumps, G-9 & AN4101 


%. Vacuum Pumps, Pesco 


Radios SCR522, BC348 l Elec Motors & Assem 

BC45 MN2¢ SCR269 1042-4, -6, -12 Voltage Reg- 

SCR274, Trans. & Rec., all ulators 

oes : 18. Transmitters, Oil Press., us 

Fuselage Comp. B-1 Fuel Press., etc 

B-18*, B-24 ; 

Center & O.W.Comp. B-1% 19. Inverters, 194F and 194H | 

B-18*, B-24 20. Propellers, 23E50-505 & | 
2. Empengage Comp. B-17 -473; with 6477 & 6353 

-18*, -2 blades 

vibe _— HARRY M. CHASE, Operator 
Address all inquiries to administration offices. Inven- LOVE FIELD 


tory available for inspection at warehouse location. 


Interchangeable with C-53 and C-47 


Landing Gear Assem. com- e OUR SERVICE CREW is at your beck and call 
plete on your arrival and departure to give you every 
Tires, Wheels & Brake assistance with your plane and your baggage and 
Asem. All sizes 56° & to take you to your hotel if desired. 

smaller J 

Hyd. Pumps, 1-P-203-V, e OUR MAINTENANCE DEPARTMENT is unex- 
744-4, -6, -12, all types celled in major overhauls, periodic inspections, 
Instruments, Dir. Gyro, minor repairs and other service on engines, propel- 
Gyro.Hor., Compasses, Rate lers, instruments, aircraft and radio equipment. 


of Climb, Turn & Bank, 
Altimeters, etc 


A Courtesy Car for Your Convenience 


e YES SIR: And you will find every other courtesy 
and convenience, here at this friendly establish- 
ment, to make your visit to Dallas more enjoyable. 
Every service that the airplane, pilot and passen- 
gers may require are right here with only one stop 


... YOU WILL LIKE OUR SERVICE — VISIT US... 








allas Aero Service 


Certified Repair Station No. 168 


* * 


DALLAS 9, TEXAS 
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Acro Club, is pushing membership during 






















Z LZ a LZ ZA Z ZZ 
ZY jy: ty: Zp tj::::22:2:°¢°¢”7”7”7” Z Z administration Says he: “There isn’t a men 
GL who doesn’t know a potential new membe 
Amzi Barber, who has a lot of “‘tormers 
sents” to his credit on the aviation sid 
ledger, has added to his “presents” by 


epting General Dooli:tle’s invitation 
me chairman of state group of the Air I 
A ssociatior This is only a small part of 
aviation activity f this air-minded attor 
He is now representing the Chamber of ¢ 
e City of Birmingham and the Ce 
before the CAB as this city’s interests app 
ls us today that he is dashing up 


appear in the reopened | 





case to try ind show the 


\\Y Ninn 
MIN NNN 


venience and necessity ta ne-carrier ¢t 


ervice for Birmingham to the Latin Amer 








intries 
While in Frances Peacock’s ofhce and 
moaning not only her resignation but also 
nove to Orlando to join her husband, wh 
gone in business there, in walked Jess Br 
Birmingham Edith Wideman. |ct wa ind rae nmend exzarding air regulat § ta ind Clem H mnkaump who had just hie 
lisappointins ' ind order to fixed-bas« ciities and flying problems c tronting the from the Cleveland Races and joined in 
perator Ny Alabama Publi service Dbirdmer Alabama I he pr ite fliers I ud the moaning and groaning 
n for exemption ng a x of perators, Diew their top regis Director of Aeronautics Asa Rountree 
rastate wise, tron tered on the target, s t the work ing spur just gotten out an inventory ot Alabama 
Alabama Air nto action luring tne i day « par facil ties, W c all goes t show Texans 
( f \ ;. \ yf the operators f which went tar the might \ wa Alabama is not too rugged a state tor you’aw 
1 by Nick Hare I ver more enjoyat because t was at t lrmen to come or ver to see us somet 
B gha lL) p Air S n : ir wing-collec creased | 
Fr. Pay pposed the petition and 1umbers. Birmingham Aero ( ) led California by Tony Hagmann 
\ M Beck ft I ransportation trom the airport t e | n talking horse old u everybody would 
Pa Since t i was rendered by the Jefferson where e x ym was held. B g there the races would be sensational 
( nm ir } t certiniicates t im Fly nz Ser Drought t t vs w the weather warn the crowds thrilled 
" cen tlowing anded on Roberts Field, int session Via pilots thrilling As usual the hoss was 
k and fa \ nN en ire Souther! ts reconverted flying reconnaissance car r it. It was cold; the races were full of s 
\irwa' B um and Chet O. R. Add Carl Cliflord of CAA invited us to a simiar and das but n he planes were militar 
f A eeting in Atlanta for the reg 9 ex-military, and they proved very little 
\ wid < r Wa Hayden Brooks, w r y qua ia I ¢ we Tony LaVier, chief exp 
| " CAA epresentatives and } cK Watcher a e Cleveland Race nental te D t l kheed, who gave tw 
Department t A nautk for the privat members of the Aero Club all about it at its a~day exhibits of perfect flying; Bevo Howar 


xpr t, gripe, complain, sugges ast meeting. Dick Parker, president of the and his Cub and Orangeburg’s special brand 


GULF AERONAUTICS): 


ANNOUNCES 
the 
NEW NAVION 
now | 
being demonstrated at 


MARSHALL'S FIELD 


“THE DEPARTMENT STORE OF THE AIR™ 
BUCKNER BLVD., ROUTE 3, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Hunter 8.1278 
















Specialized Aircraft Instrument 
~ , ~, = 7 ’ . . 7 

“fhe World’ Finost . Aircraft Service... Our completely modern 
# shop is equipped to serve your varied in- 

inthe strument requirements without delay. 

One week service . . . Specializing in auto- 

matic pilot overhaul—Jack & Heintz and 

Sperry ... Write, wire or call today. 


TITANINE INCORPORATED, UNION, N.J. + WICHITA, KANSAS | N S T R J M FE N T ( () , 
. Ar 


NOW LOCATED AT STINSON FIELD 
PHONE L-2-6534 SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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which makes for the jitters; Sammy 
LA, who brought the usual Mason 
to all; and Mike Murphy, chief pilot 
Needless to say these four captured 
potlight of all the private pilots who 


' 1 ' 
tfeit the urge to try for themselves, Du 


hen of a lot more altitude. These lads 
i the ground like 2 2wn mower wit! 
ind a P&W 

vie Burla, Nort American, had al 

n fuli bloom, when the P-51 made 


, 
beautiful showing 


Races had a dash of aviati story 
| caps of the Early Birds, men who'd 
before 1915, could be seen throug 

wd; the Quiet Birdmen held a meeting 


il Aeronautic Association members wer 
kled through the crowd like pepper at a 
an fhesta. Veteran Pilots Associatio 

been flying for more than ten years 
well represented 

California there was Henry King, of 
Century Fox, and Wayne Morris 


an EB, from LaJolla; Ivan Whea 
EB f Long Beac Al Johns 
Santa I Call Archie Iw € 
ing private avia af 1yv guy Ww 
‘a tT The a A eck i \ + 
is good a inyt g weve eve Sec 
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Hollyw | Bert R | x 
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ata Swift i fw " } 
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get a hotel 
aviation press wa " i i 
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Weatherhead gave a party deluxe. I 
Tulsa way : ( i es R 
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wa 
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wa ext | wd a 
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Harlingen, Texas by Al Hartin 
y in the history of Southern spitality 
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t Airplanes snoV e i € 
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"FOOOF FLL0u 


APTAIN WILLIAM C. SULLIVAN, the AAF Liaison officer 

currently assigned to Headquarters, Colorado Wing, Civil 
Air Patrol, is mighty proud to have you all know that he is from Atlanta, 
Ga., Suh! A 5th Air Force veteran with over fifty combat missions in 
the South Pacific, Sullivan is the holder of-the DFC, the Air Medal, and 
numerous service ribbons, battle stars ant citations. 

Typical of his storied exploits was a skip-bombing attack when Sullli 
van sank a Japanese cruiser single-handedly with a 100-pound bomb. On 
this particular occasion, Sullivan and his crew were making their first 
run 30 feet above the waves. Within two seconds after release, the A-20 
was shaken by a violent impact in the tail section—the bomb had 
bounced off the water and lodged itself in the rudder, stuck fast. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, Sullivan gave his co-pilot rapid instructions, raced 
to the rear hatch, hoisted himself out on the fuselage, and inched his 
way to the tail section. Braced across the vertical fin, he wrenched loose 
the 100-pound bomb and launched it with a mighty heave. The cruise? 
took a direct hit in the powder magazine and sank in 20 minutes. 

CAP pilots have looked upon Sullivan with awe and admiration since 
his arrival in Colorado. In company with the author, he made his first 
trip around the state in an AT-6 to visit several of the 32 CAP squadrons. 
En route to Durango, we were threading our way up danger-laden Wolf 
Creek Pass. Suddenly a heavy cumulus overcast closed in and Sullivan 
was on instruments with jagged peaks on every side. Fighting to keep 
the AT-6 level, he suddenly discovered his airspeed had frozen and the 
artificial horizon had turned completely over. “Take over for a minute,”’ 
he instructed me. There was a loud scrambling noise in the front cock- 
pit and Sullivan’s feet suddenly appeared against the canopy roof. “All 
right, Bill, I’ve got it now,” Sullivan called. “Although my artificial 
horizon is upside down, I am standing on my head up here. If we turn 
over in this soup, one of us will always be flying right side up. We can’t 
lose that way!” Needless to say, we arrived safely in Durango. And 
once the story of this flight leaked out, it became the topic of hangar 
flying all over the state. 

The one outstanding feat which has endeared him to all mountain 
fliers, however, occurred the first time Captain Sullivan flew alone from 
Denver to Glenwood Springs. This time he made the mistake of flying 
up the middle of a canyon. With only a few seconds in which to make 
a decision when his AT-6 finally became trapped, Captain Sullivan hit 
upon a solution and carried it out: He cut the power, pulled up into 
a complete stall, did a half-turn spin to the right, and retraced his path 
down the canyon to safety. This experience gave rise to a now famous 
Sullivanism: “In mountain flying, proceed up the ridges along the sides; 
WILLIAM D. MADSEN, Maj. CAP. 


never fly up the middle of a canyon.” 








yncluded Sunday afternoon when the vast 


ymer Harlingen Aerial Gunnery School was 








“Miss Texas Aviation” contest. Festivit‘es were From Friday afternoon through Monday 


} morning, members of the 20-30 Club, 


dedicated as Harlingen’s new municipal airport ( oft ¢ served as volunteer taxi-drivers 





















































Junior Chamber of Commerce and the senior 























Insurance helps if you mistak 


The throttle for the parking brak: ALL-RISK 


- GROUND 


9 ,/ COVERAGE 


7 
Lge 


— and claims paid 


Policies written 





FLOYD WEST & CO. <cets* DALLAS, TEXAS 


SERVICE OFFICES: Abilene, Amarillo, Beaumont, Corpus 
Christi, Fort Worth, Houston, Lubbock, San Antonio, Tyler. 
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It pays to do business with your local 

finance company. Aircraft finance still is a 
PERSONAL business. Why deal with foreign 
finance corporations when you can save money 
by doing business with American Aircraft Fi- 
nance Company, a “Texas-owned and operated”’ 
enterprise? Let us figure your next airplane 
finance problem 


AMERICAN 
AIRCRAFT FINANCE CO. 


Tom Prestde nt 
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Collins, 





Administration Building, Love Field 
Dallas 9, Texas 


















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, OF 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT. published monthly at Dallas, Texas, for October, 1946: 

state f Texa 
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Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

Russell C. Johr who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he i 

the General Manager of SOUTHERN FLIGHT, and that the following is, to the best of his 


knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
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chauffeur visitors about the town and & 
from the field. Scores of other civic-m 





Harlingenites opened up their homes to out of 





towners, with the overflow provided fi 











































ex-AAF barracks on the airport. A bar = 
attended by mayors, fliers and civic dele 
from all parts of the Southwest was 
Saturday night at El Patio, while simultan 


1 ' 
ly im another section of the city the 


g 
brass” was feted at a second special dinn 
Dothan, Alabama—One of the bi; 
powders in history has pust relieved the is 
headache of 30,000 Alabama Georgia-F] da 
peanut farmers, whose 1,000,000-acre pe 
crop, valued at more than $100,000,000, 2 
threatened with immediate destruction by 


velvet bean caterpillars 
Within 60 hours after the farmers flashed 
their SOS to Philadelphia, an American A 
lines’ DC-4 had delivered five loads of powder 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Kryocide to Moultrie, Ga., ind to Do an 
} 


where crop dusting planes taxied right der 


the wings of the big cargo plane and loaded 
their hoppers. The rest of the two a 

quarter million pounds of insecticide was de 
livered by six 10-ton trailer trucks an +5 


freight cars 


Kansas City, Mo.—) Marion M: 
Out Olathe way, Hall's airport has been opened 
by the Olathe Flying Service, Inc. The a 





; ae 
is the one originally used by the Olathe 


club and which during the war was used : NA 
emergency landing field. Jack Hawks the 
school’s chief pilot 55( 

In addition to the $2,500 already raised { 
Rai 


the trust fund for Mrs. Charlotte Sherma 





her five children, widow of Leonard O. § 0 
man, who was killed during the CAP av mp 
show in July, an additional amount is a pre 
pated following an air show given at the H 
of America airport recently The Good 
blimp, “Ranger,” did its part and Dan W 
made his 582nd jump | 
We were proud to have Bill Ong con 
n second place at the Cleveland Air R 
That converted P-51 Mustang knew Bill » 
at the controls 
The Missouri state highway patrol has 
chased a plane for its use in connection w \ 
criminal and safety measures. Repainted 
the patrol’s dual-toned blue, the Missour 
seal and patrol emblem designate the p 
owner. A 2-way radio system is part 
equipment The Missouri patrol becan 
first state police agency to organize a 
branch in midwestern U. S. Surrounding 
aware of the importance of an air arm, 
requested a copy of the color film whic! \ 


the training program used for Missour 
recruits 

The best advertisement m del airplane 
is the shrill noise of their engines. Had a « 
to hear many of them, for while other K 
Citians were off to Cleveland, several 
flew over to Wichita for the National 
Airplane meet August 30 through Sept 
2. One of the top men was C. Wade M 
2 Mid-Continent pilot, who is a cor 
winner in model events 

WNAA in Kansas City had an open 
at the Hotel Phillips which br yught mar 
faces into the Unit. -Several days later, R 
Reed, news editor of the Kansas City S/ 
guest speaker at the monthly dinner n 
He minced no words about our | 
problems and what we are facing as a 

Kansas City, Kansas, swept into tl 
lines with its elaborate plans to make I 
Municipal airport fhe airport for the ¢ 
Kansas City area. At this point it is a 
continued” story 

Among famous visitors we included H 
Hughes, who rested at the Muehlebac 
on his recent cross-country flight fol 


his severe accident; and British Field M 








Bernard Law Montgomery 
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NAVY’S LATEST catapult-launched plane 
the new Edo XOSE-I, is powered with a 
12-cylinder 
Ranger engine, has a range of more than 


550-hp. inverted aircooled 





000 miles, a top speed exceeding 200 
mph. It has self-sealing gas tanks, armor 
tection for pilot, is equipped to carry 
depth bombs, guns, radar, etc 
Lansing, Mich.—1 , f 
al cruise Michiga Aviation ( 
was to be d September 28 to Oct 
red by the Michigan State Depa 
De pies ‘weial 
} l ( ind M g 
\ : tered a por y 
i A i i i I a 
i | i c i it iN i i i 
1 Tt 
i » it ! ; 
: - 
Miami—t \ I x 
_ t ew ‘ ‘ c 
ansp : | is 
gt i ( 
ick pre ( 
prog 2 nN A 
taster ] 
iro 
wa A 
ishville.—1 fa 
: it < } Airy k 
iow © ; 
k " ’ } 
\ i 0 
cla \ ( i 
( } 
i 
- . 
i far 2 ligt i fina 
€ 2 y gaged and ere 
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PILOTS, HERE ITIS... 


Latest, Authentic, Clear-Cut Private Pilot 
Examination by Zweng 

Already acclaimed the outstanding text for 

the new CAA requirements. New ‘“‘multiple 

choice examinations’ included. Only $1 post- 


paid 

METEOROLOGY for AIRMEN (Zweng), $3. 
AERONAUTICAL TRAINING (Zweng). 
Prepares for Private and Commercial Rat- 
ing. $3 postpaid or C. O. D. 
AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MANUAL (Zweng), 
$3 postpaid or C. O. D. 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR (Zweng), $3 


OTHER NEW EQUIPMENT: Aijir Forc: 
Type Dead Reckoning Computer, $2; Pilot's 
Log Book, $1; Airline Log Book, $2; Air 
Navigation Log, $2; Weems Nav. Plotter 
$2; Dalton VII Nav. Computer, $5; Ameri- 
ean Airlines Computer in leather case, $5; 
New Dalton Navigation Computer (Type 
E-6B), $10 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 
e NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 














TEXAS FIRE 


EXTINGUISHER CO. 
Fyr Fyter Salesand Recharge 
Keep the planes up and the fires down 
929 Second Ave., Dallas H-4181 





MULTIFORM PRODUCTS 
BENDERS — VISES — DIE SAWS 


Complete Line of Self-Cleaning and Tubular 
Punches and Steel Rule Dies for cutting 
gaskets, cloth, leather and wood parts, etc. 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 
Kalamazoo 13F, Mich., Dept. S 

















THE MIDWEST'’S ONE-STOP AIRCRAFT SERVICE 





FORMERLY — AIRCRAFT 


[ncorporated a 


INSTRUMENT SERVICE 


Distributors of Gine Aviation Products 


C. A.A APPROVED 


REPAIR 


STATION No. 318 


CITY AIRPORT, DETROIT 5, MICH. Phone PRospect 4010 








TIRES AND AVIATION SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE 
NEW TIRES—POSTWAR GOODYEARS 


— AVAILABLE IMMEDIATE DELIV- 
ERY. 6.00x6 non-skid; 7.00x4; 8.00x4 
smooth 4-ply. Large stock 6.50x10, 7.50x 
10, &8.50x10, Culwer 5.00x4, 8.00-10.00. 
Smooth Contours or any tailwheel tire. 
Big stock Tires, Propellers, Spark Plugs, 
Batteries, Pyralin, Lifetime Windshields, 
Dope, Fabric, Kollsman-Pioneer Instru- 
ments, Radios, Aircraft Bolts and Hard- 


ware, etc. Rush delivery. Supplying many 
of the largest operators at lowest prices. 
PLEASE NOTE: We wholesale quanti- 
ties only to commercial operators; individ- 
uals please buy from your local operator. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


929 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DALWORTH AIRMOTIVE 
E. B. (POP) GAITHER & SON 
Handley Airport (Ph.1915) Handley, Tex. 
Specializing in BT-13 and BT-15 and 
other surplus aircraft for CAA license. 
Also have many types of airplanes for 
sale. Twenty-five years building and fly- 
ing crop dusters. Let us build yours. 

Our prices are reasonable. 











THE GREATEST 








BROAD and NELSON 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 
PLANNERS 
Succeeding Thos. D. Broad, Architect 
for Dallas Air Terminal, Love Field; 
for Gregg County Air Terminal 
Burt Bldg. DALLAS R-4768 








What do you want fo sell? 


e If you don't want it somebody else 
probably does, and is willing to pay 
for it. Advertise it here for only $8 
a column inch (2-3/16"x1”"). Substan- 
tial discounts for 6 and 12 ads a year. 





FLYING AID SINCE 
MAP ITSELF 


THE 
FLIGHT CHART 


AIRLINE 


MAP CASE 





¢ LIGHT «+ EASY TO USE 


Across the U. S. in one continuous 
Map Roll. Winds up like film in 
a camera. No mess... No trouble. 


Order Direct — Dealer Inquiries Invited 


LINDSEY AIR RADIO 


NMCORPORATED 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT ¢ WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Aeronca Aircraft Corp 44 Lindsey Air Radio, Ine 
Airbank of America 74 Lockheed Aircraft Corp 
Aircraft Steel & Supp!y Co 73 Long Co., Inc., § 
American Aircraft Finance Co. 78 Love S_rvice Company . 4th 
Aviation Enterpri es, Ltd 61 Lycoming Division 

Avi.tion Corporatior 
Boeing Aircraft Corporation l 
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Index to Advertisers 


i9 Magnaf! 


ix Corpcration 


Materia! Distributors, Inc 


ght Corporction 
Divi ion 2 


Navigation Service 


raft Company 29 Mustang Aviation, Ine 
Motors Corp Ist Cover 
-Rucker & Barham 2 Nesmith Aircraft Company 
vriters Co 80 North American Aviation, 
craft Corp 12 
Paul W 65 Pan American 


Engineering Research Corp. 59 
Erwin-Newman Company i 


ration 64 


Garner Instrument Company i€ 


Reed Company, J. D 
Republic Avi tion Corp 
Ric hards J \ 


2nd ( 


Servair, Ine 
Southeastern Air Service, Inc 
Southwest Airmotive Co.. 3rd ( 
Spartan Aircraft Company 
Sperry Gyro cc pe Company 
S ,uare D Company 

Ko'lsman Instrument Div 
Stand°-rd Oil Co. of New Jerse 
Star Manufacturing Co 
Switlik Parachute Company 


inguisher Co 


West & Company, Floyd 


WHO, WHAT, WHERE? 





INSURANCE, too, 
takes to the skies! 











e “ALL RISK” HULL 
Including: 
Fire 
Theft 
Tornado 
Land Damage 
Flight Risk 


© WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


Employers’ Liability 





AVIATION 
Insurance 


Get the facts today on modern aviation in- 
surance to cover every need. Write C. C, Tre- 
nor, Vice President, for complete details. 








@ LIABILITY 
Airport 
Air Meet 
Products 
Passenger 
Bodily Injury 
Property Damage 
Hangar Keepers 


@ PERSONAL 
ACCIDENT 











Crump UNDERWRITERS COMPANY 


AVIATION 


MEMPHIS 3, 





TENNESSEE 





SOUTHERN FLIG4T 


















NY 
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“BLUE BOOK" NAMES 
IN AMERICAN AVIATION 


Distributed by Southwest Airmotive Co 
Aeromarine instrument Co ne 
The B-G Corporation 
Bendix Scintilla-Bendix Aviation Corporatic 
Cambridge Instrument Co In 
Continental Motors Corporation 
pse-Pioneer, Div. of Bendix Aviation Co 
Flightex Fabrics, in« 
Freedman-Burnham Engineering Co 
Glida The Glidden Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co ine 
tamilton-Standard Propeller Div 
United Aircraft Corp 
Humble Oil & Refining ¢ 
Jordur Aviation Co 
Kolisman Instrument Div. of Square D ¢ 
Lycoming Division—The Aviation C 
Magnafiux Corporation 
Pockard Electric Div. General Motors Corg 
Pesco Products Co., Div. of Borg-Warner Cor; 
Prott & Whitney Aircraft Division 
United Aircraft Corporation 
Ranger Aircraft Engines 
Div. Fairchild Engine & Airplane Cor; 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc 
Stromberg-Bendix Products Division 
Bendix Aviation Corp 
Texaco—The Texas Company 
Warner Aircraft Corp 
Willard Storage Battery Company 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Core 


<< 


wy 


ITS JUST “Plone” SENSE 
[0 KEEP YOUR PROPELLER IN GOOD REPAIR 





























Keeping your propeller in balance, keeping blades at exact pitch, 
keeping surfaces free of dents, nicks and cracks is an absolute 
must for safe, dependable flying. When you bring your ship to 
Southwest Airmotive for a propeller check, it’s in the hands of 
expert craftsmen who have the “know how”, the knowledge plus 
the equipment and precision instruments to insure accuracy in 
every step of testing, overhauling and balancing your propeller. 
One of the nation’s largest and most completely equipped air- 
craft shops, Southwest Airmotive is the pilot’s one-stop station 
for every type of airplane repair, whether it is a minor repair 


or a complete overhaul. 


AIRLINE MAINTENANCE 
FOR THE PRIVATE OWNER 


CAA APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 195 
LOVE FIELD D4-1711 DALLAS, TEXAS 






Sn Custntss fOr YOI 


N Cc A T E D 


LONE Se COMPANY 


LOVE FIELD e DALLAS e TEXAS 


x“ 


Two HUNDRED YEARS AGO Lord Chesterfield wrote: 
~ 4 “Despatch is the soul of business.” We adopted those six 
potent words as our creed before we first opened our 


doors. 


You see, we realize you are flying because you want to 
vet there fast. You won't waste any time on the ground 
here. That's a guarantee. 


And you can forget the details. Because our people 
are trained and equipped (and supervised) to provide 
complete service. To us that means all the way. 


¥If you just drop in for gas .. or for overnight storage 
and hotel reservations ..or if you are a year ‘round 
tenant vou will like doing business with Love Servic: 
(LOMPANY. 

This is a one-stop service organization prepared to 
perform any kind of service for private fliers and other 
transients on every type of aircraft up te and including 
multi-engine transports. 24 hours a day. 





